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Arr. I.—Sxercues or Horwyt. Lerrer XIil. 
Influence of Physical Education on the Mind and Character. 


My Dear Frienp — There is scarcely any point in which 
the system of Fellenberg excited stronger interest in my own 
mind than in the connexion of physical education with intel- 
lectual and moral improvement. It is universally admitted, 
that the mind can never be capable of exerting all its energy 
unless the body is in a state of health. We have no necessity 
to recur to those numerous distressing forms of disease, pro- 
duced by the neglect of health, which entail upon their subject 
an imbecility or perversion of the mental powers. It is 
frequently found that a defect which appears to be simply 
intellectual or moral, is connected with a morbid or race a 
state of the body, or a want of harmony between the various 
portions of the system ; and that cheerfulness may even depend 
on a slight variation of food. 

In acting on this principle, the experience of Fellenberg has 
satisfied him, that indolence in young persons, is so directly 
opposite to their natural disposition to activity, that, unless 
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130 Sketches of Hofwyl. [ April, 
it is the consequence of bad education, it is almost invariably 
connected with some physical defect. He has often found it 
yield to the invigorating effects of the cold bath, or exercise in 
the open air ; or, when it is the result of a preponderance of the 
animal system, it has been relieved by interposing an unusual 
proportion of exercise between the hours of study, and thus 
rousing the body from that torpor which benumbed the facul- 
ties of the mind. 

The habit of wandering from one subject to another, which 
so often gives rise to useless remonstrances, and still more 
useless punishments, is frequently connected with debility or 
disorder of the nervous system, arising from natural constitu- 
tion, from rapid growth, or from previous excessive exertion. 
It can only be remedied gradually, by careful attention to the 
degree and methods of occupation, and to the means just 
mentioned ; and I witnessed more than one instance of obvious 
improvement, from the adoption of this course. 

Impatience and irritability of temper are often the result of 
the same causes, and require to be treated in the same manner. 
Indeed, Fellenberg has often found that medical treatment 
was necessary ; and that in many cases, the life, or health, or 
moral character of the pupil, would be irreparably injured by 
attempting to force him by punishment, or excite him by 
motives addressed to his vanity or ambition, to exertions to 
which his strength is not equal. Who that has long attended 
to this subject, has not seen more than one example in which 
the peace or vigor of a youth has been thus sacrificed to the 
unreasonable demands of parents, or to the ambition or severity 
of teachers ? 

The exercises connected with the physical education of Hof- 
wyl, tend to form and improve the character in a variety of 
respects. ‘They lead the idle to habits of occupation and 
industry, by the attraction of an employment adapted to their 
taste. They cultivate the habit of perseverance in accomplishing 
what they have begun, whether it be in acquiring a particular 
exercise of body, in making an article of furniture or ornament, 
or in the cultivation of their garden spots ; obliging them to 
exercise the patience necessary to wait for the result. They 
inspire with courage and enterprise, by teaching the pupil how 
often his fears and discouragements are groundless, and how 
much may be accomplished by effort and attention. They 
invigorate his resolution in subduing himself, and struggling 
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with difficulties, and in producing that force of will, for want of 
which so many men of the best principles and intentions fall a 
sacrifice to the temptations around them, and even to the per- 
suasion of others. At the same time, they furnish him with a 
lesson of caution and prudence, by the habit they produce, of 
considering the olject to be accomplished, of measuring his own 
strength and of devising the best means of bringing it into 
action. 

The care of their little garden spots, in the autumn and spring, 
furnish also useful lessons of foresight and calculation. It is 
interesting to see them in the autumn, collecting and placing in 
a green house, provided for the purpose, such plants as cannot 
sustain the cold — putting their hot-beds and other ornaments 
which might be injured by the weather under shelter — and 
heaping up the earth in such a manner that it may be pene- 
trated and mellowed, by the snows of winter and the influence 
of the air. 

It is peculiarly interesting to see them preparing and arrang- 
ing their gardening tools, as the spring approaches; and, when 
its first mild days begin to cheer the earth, issuing forth to break 
up the ground —to bring fresh and fertile soil and manure, to 
replace what they have removed —and to make preparation for 
the summer; to see the fondness with which they afterwards 
watch over the progress of the fruits of their labours, and gather 
the little delicacies which have a double relish from this cause, 
and devise new plans for improvement and ornament; and 
especially, to witness the eagerness with which each party, on 
their return from their annual journey, run to visit their little 
estates, and enjoy the refreshments they afford. 

Their annual journies serve not only to inure their bodies to 
hardship, but to accustom them to self-denial. They give 
them the experience of the vicissitudes of life ; and present some 
of its shadows, of such a depth as is suited to prove the courage, 
and call forth the energies of youth, without oppressing them. 
They form, in short, a kind of preparation adapted to their 
strength, for the real evils and privaticns of life. 

They also serve to enlarge their views of mankind, in their 
individual character, and in their social relations. They are 
made familiar with the modes of life, of the various classes of 
the community; and collected the materials for those com- 
parisons which are so necessary to enable us to appreciate duly 
our own situation and circumstances. 
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One object, continually kept in view, is to enable them to 
acquire the mechanical habit of all those exterior forms which 
are necessary in life. These depend much more on habit, 
than on the intellectual and moral character; and yet are 
important to usefulness. On this subject Fellenberg observes, 
‘They should especially be accustomed to maintain the clean- 
liness so indispensable to health. An unpretending decency of 
dress and deportment, should be rendered as familiar to them 
as their breath. They should never be left to experience 
embarrassment of feeling for want of them, as it often happens 
to men of great merit and learning, when they are suddenly 
called upon to comply with forms to which they were not early 
habituated. It is lamentable that many good men have the 
weakness rather to make pretensions to Cynicism, as if it were 
an inseparable companion of great minds, because here and 
there an individual of this character has not given himself the 
trouble to throw off the disagreeable garb which conceals his 
merit.’ 


Letrer XIV. 


Moral Education of Hofwyl — External means — Exclusion of sources 
of corruption — Unity of action. 


My Dear FRirenp—The only substantial basis of moral 
education, in the view of Iellenberg, is in religion and religious 
influence. — But in communicating instruction, and exerting 
influence of this kind, much of our success will depend on the 
circumstances in which the pupil is placed —the round of ordi- 
nary daily events, which form the moral atmosphere in which 
he breathes, and whose efficacy is far greater than that of the 
occasional lessons he receives, however excellent. 

In this view, great care is taken at Hofwyl, to’ render the 
immediate circle of the pupil’s observation pure ; to allow him 
to feel as little as possible the seductive influence of vice, while 
his own principles and feelings are in their nascent state, and 
his imagination susceptible of deep and lasting impressions. 

The retired situation of the institution is exceedingly favora- 
ble, in excluding a multitude of those bad examples and excite- 
ments to evil which exert such a corrupting influence on the 
youth of cities and towns. It places the whole sphere of 
observation under the control of the educator. ‘The character 
of every individual attached to the establishment, domestics and 
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workmen, as well as teachers, is carefully ascertained, as far as 
possible, before they are received. It is constantly observed 
with vigilance, and every one whose influence is found to be 
unfavorable, is immediately removed. 

Similar caution is used with regard to the pupils. None 
are received without testimonials of a good character. None 
are suffered to remain, who, after trial of the usual discipline, 
continue to exhibit examples of vice. The latter regulation 
seems, at first sight, scarcely consistent with the benevolence 
which should direct such an establishment. It seems unkind 
to exclude from such means of improvement, the unhappy 
persons who are most in need of its privileges. But on the 
other hand, it is contrary to sound judgment to mingle those 
infected with a contagious disease, with such as enjoy health. 
They should not indeed be neglected; but they should be 
provided for, not in a house of education, but in a moral 
hospital. We have need of such hospitals for those corrupted 
with vice, as really as of lazarettos, for those infected with 
disease. 

At the same time, Fellenberg does not expect to exclude 
entirely from the model of providential education, which he 
proposes for imitation, those means which evil examples and 
their results afford, for enabling us to see more fully the nature 
and consequences of transgression. On the contrary, he finds 
that the view of those who bring on themselves the disappro- 
bation, the dislike, or contempt of their companions, or the 
displeasure and reproof of their preceptors by their faults, has 
often a more powerful influence on the minds of others than 
any theoretical instruction. But he finds, unhappily, that with 
every precaution which the educator can employ, a sufficient 
number of such examples will remain for this purpose ; nay, 
enough to demand all his vigilance, in order to prevent the ill 
disposed from exerting an influence on the public opinion. 

+ order to preserve the purity of the pupil’s sphere of obser- 
vation, the books which are put into his hands are as important 
as the examples which surround him. None are left within his 
reach without submitting them to the most careful examination, 
and excluding all which his age or disposition may render 
dangerous or dubious in their influence. Unless this is done, 
all other efforts may be rendered of no effect; and the mind 
may be warped, the imagination gradually heated or corrupted, 
before we can perceive or remedy the evil. He believes also 
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that i¢ is not useful to read many works beside those which 
deserve to be studied in the early period of youth, when the 
pupil is incapable of understanding fully most books which he 
reads, and easily acquires the habit of reading superficially. 

There should obviously be no less care on the part of the 
educators themselves, that their own weaknesses may not become 
the means of counteracting the effects of instruction. Where a 
number of persons are united in this task, the remark is of far 
greater importance. If each does not subdue, with the utmost 
care, his prevailing defects, the pupil, whose attention will be 
occupied rather by his faults than by his virtues, will be left to 
form for himself, from the defects of all, a kind of abstract 
conception of an educator, which will be rather a model of 
imperfections than of excellencies. He is in danger of learning 
to associate each fault with the valuable qualities of his pre- 
ceptor, or with the reverence he is taught to pay him, in such 
a manner as not to perceive its intrinsic deformity. 

It is proper in this place also to notice the importance which 
Fellenberg attaches to unity of action and methods in education. 
He does not intend that instructers, more than their pupils, 
should slavishly imitate a single model, or aim at an identity 
which can be only personal. ‘On the contrary, that variety in 
the modes of thinking and instruction, which stimulates the mind 
of the pupil to examination, selection, and originality, is one of 
the great advantages of public institutions. ‘The contact with a 
number of instructers, not only enlarges the circle of experience 
of the pupils, and furnishes him more numerous points of com- 
parison, but prevents his becoming the servile copy of any 
individual. At the same time, it is of the first importance that 
the course of moral education and discipline should possess 
absolute unity, that the pupil should always know what he is to 
expect — should be accustomed to the same method of treat- 
ment—and should never be able to conceal his faults, or escape 
punishment, or self accusation, amidst a diversity of opinion 
among those who have the charge of him. Each individual 
should feel assured of being strengthened and assisted in his 
efforts by all the rest; and the association should be able to 
reckon on the co-operation of each individual, in the general 
system adopted.’ 

This co-operation is especially important, in giving a particu- 
lar direction to an individual character, or in correcting a 
particular fault. When a pupil is reminded of a particular 
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defect, or prompted to a particular duty, by several of his 
instructers, the vanity which would lead him to doubt or resist 
is overcome, and that conviction of the importance of the fault 
they reprove, or the course they recommend, is produced, 
which is the first step to improvement. 1 have been surprised 
to see a proud spirit of self conceit reduced by such means in 
a few days to comparative humility, yet without a degrading 
sense of shame, and commencing an entirely new course. On 
the other hand, so long as the offender finds refuge in the 
approbation or indifference of one of those to whom his fault 
may be visible, his pride often sustains him, and renders him 
inaccessible to the remonstrances of all the rest. 





Art. II:—Monrroriat System. 


Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, &c. By Joun Woop, Esg. 


In pursuing our examination of Mr Wood’s interesting work, 
we feel bound to invite the particular attention of the friends of 
common education to his chapter on Monitors, and the Monitorial 
System, and to recommend that it be thoroughly examined and 
weighed, by all who are concerned in the management and 
instruction of our primary schools. 

That this system is not the very best, Mr Wood himself allows ; 
and observes, that ‘to say that a boy makes a better teacher than 
a man, would be manifestly absurd.’ That he is competent to 
the important task of an educator can never be supposed. In 
developing the faculties and forming the character of a child ; in 
devising the best means of counteracting evil habits already 
acquired, and, if possible, of eradicating them, and substituting 
good ones in their stead; in inventing expedients for drawing 
forth exertion accommodated to various dispositions and eccen- 
tricities of mind; in furnishing illustrations of the principles to 
be enforced, or of the knowledge to be communicated, drawn 
from objects level to the youthful capacity, and suited to the 
various forms of inquiry, perplexity, and doubt; in knowing how 
to interest the inattentive, to arouse the sluggish, to allure the 
wavering, to encourage the timid, to aid the slow, to guide the 
impetuous, and to awe the wayward ; and, what is of more conse- 
quence than all, in exercising that secret, moral, and religious 
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influence, over the gradually developing character of the pupil, 
which the looks, the tones of voice, the whole deportment of the 
teacher serve to produce, quite as much as the precepts which he 
utters: in the accomplishment of these objects — the great ones 
to be secured in the education of youth—how can a young 
monitor, for a moment, be put in competition with an adult and 
experienced teacher? Hence arise the doubts of those who wish 
to see our schools places of thorough, parental education, as well 
as instruction; and hence we would be cautious in recommend- 
ing to universal adoption, a system which is so often rendered 
mechanical — a mere machine for saving labour to the teacher 
and money to the parents —-by the indolence, or error, of those 
who employ it. 

But we have not a supply of experienced teachers. 'This is the 
lamentable fact. In almost all the arts that contribute to our 
comfort or luxury, abundant provision is made by an ample 
division of labour, to secure in the working up of the material, 
such an amount of agency, as will render the workmanship exqui- 
site, and the thing made perfect in its kind. But let a sculptor, 
at one and the same time, be required to carry on the task of 
chiselling out from the unshaped marble, some sixty or a hundred 
statues, and what must be his disappointment and disgrace? 
Why compel the intellectual statuary to undertake a task almost 
as hopeless ? 

When will the public mind be enlightened on this subject ? 
When will our common and primary schools be so divided into 
different departments with regard to age and studies, and so fur- 
nished with a competent supply of assistant teachers, as to keep 
each pupil, during school hours, cheerfully and industriously 
employed? Until this is done, what a wretched system of falla- 
cious economy we are pursuing ; what sad sacrifices are made of 
the time, the patience, the habits, the intellectual progress, and 
the moral culture, of our children ! 

The evils are of too serious a nature to be any longer neglected ; 
and we cannot forbear quoting the following graphic representa- 
tion of Professor Pillans, of Edinburgh, whose distinguished 
character as a scholar, and whose philanthropic interest in the 
cause of education, we have alluded to in a former number. 

‘Few situations occur in human life where order and method are more 
indispensable than in a school of 40 to 100 pupils, in every branch of instrue- 
tion, and in different stages of each branch, under the care of a single 
instructer. There are probably three or four classes of English reading, 
as many stages of arithmetic, as many of penmanship, a class or two per- 
haps of | Latin, and occasionally classes or individuals learning some branch 
of the mathematics, Suppose one class on the floor, saying their lesson to 


the master ; another has finished the task prescribed, and havin nobody to 
say it to, abandons itself to strenuous idleness; pupils come from various 
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classes to inquire a word they cannot make out, to complain of a neighbour, 
to ask leave to go out, to inquire what they are to do next, to show a copy, 
or an account cast, or to beg a new sum to work. In such a scene of con- 
fusion worse confounded, we need not wonder that the child’s progress 
should be slow and small; the wonder is rather that he should succeed in 
learning anything. { : ; 

* Allowing the master to be ever so methodical, how is he, by his single 
efforts, to make even a distant approach towards solving the great problem,— 
to keep every mind busy during every minute of the school hours? The 
portion of time which the master of a school even of 70 or 30 pupils can 
devote daily to each class, is necessarily very limited, and to each indi- 
vidual, it is next to nothing. The progress, therefore, of the pupil must 
depend much more on the manner in which the rest of his time in school 
is employed, than on the direct instructions of his master. The master may 
be exact, and conscientious, and orderly, in the distribution of his own 
time ; and it is easy for him, when he sends a class to its seat, to prescribe 
a task, and enjoin the preparation of it against the time he next comes 
round, under severe penalties; but where is the motive for doing it? The 
time of the next hearing is distant,— very distant to the mental vision of a 
child; he relapses therefore into indolence or mischievous activity, and 
thinks as little of his lesson as possible, iill the master’s foot, in the adjoin- 
ing class, reminds him of his danger.’ 


But how are these evils to be remedied? In the present cir- 
cumstances and in the existing state of public opinion, a sufficient 
number of competent instructers can neither be obtained nor 

aid. The same state of things appears to have existed in 
Scotland, and Professor Pillans does not hesitate to say, ‘ that by 
far the most effectual, I should rather say, the only way, in which 
this can be done, is by employing the monitorial method. By the 
simple contrivance of training the ablest boys to communicate 
instruction, in the way required, to certain portions of the rest, 
over whom they are appointed inspectors, and for whose improve- 
ment they are responsible, the master, as it were, multiplies 
himself. He obtains in this way a set of assistant teachers, who, 
being of his own training, and entirely under his control, are far 
more efficient than any he could hire, and whose employment in 
this capacity constitutes their reward.’ 

He goes on to say, ‘that, in its application to the minds of the 
young, it developes new principles of action, and new motives to 
exertion, peculiarly adapted to operate upon them ; that it infuses 
fresh life and spirit into the business of learning, banishing 
languor and listlessness, and substituting cheerful labour, and love 
of study, for weariness and an unnatural dislike of instruction ; 
and, lastly, that it is as equally applicable to small schools as to 
large, and to the higher branches of education as to the lowest.’ 
He adds, ‘ These opinions are not the results of closet-speculation, 
but deductions from my own experience in teaching.’ 

He adduces also the following statement of the teacher of a 
country school of 100 pupils, to whom he recommended the trial 
of this method ; — 
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‘I have introduced the monitorial system in its full extent in every 
branch of English, though but partially as yet in the Latin, from the paucity 
of the scholars. I am perfectly satisfied that, in the case of the English and 
Latin scholars, it has proved most efficient.’ 


Mr Wood gives it as his opinion, that ‘in very large schools, 
where the studies pursued are various, under the superintendence 
of one master, this method of instruction is absolutely essential,’ 
and states that the most happy results have followed-its use in the 
sessional school. 

We do not refer here to the monitorial schools established 
in some parts of our country, because it might be said that 
the peculiar arrangements and apparatus of these would render 
them unsuitable as models for the teacher of a common country 
school. Nor would we enter at all upon the abstract question 
of the value of the monitorial system. But with such decisive 
testimony before us of its happy results in crowded schools of the 
ordinary kind, we think our readers will agree with us, that it 
promises, at least, a partial remedy of existing evils; and that, 
until competent teachers and assistants can be furnished, it is 
highly desirable to endeavor to supply the deficiency by means of 
monitors, suitably trained, not in the mechanical method so often 
adopted, but as rational and intelligent teachers, on the plan of 
Mr Wood. 

Let the experiment then be tried under as favorable circum- 
stances as possible. Let it be undertaken in a school of conside- 
rable size, in one of our country towns, where the community is 
intelligent, enlightened on the subject of education, and candid 
in their judgment of the management of the schoolmaster. Let 
him be selected with reference to this object, and let the School 
Committee and Visiters heartily co-operate with him. Let Mr 
Wood’s account of the Sessional School at Edinburgh be thor- 
oughly studied, and made a text-book, by the teacher. Of course 
he will see that, in the general arrangement of the school, and 
in the details of the system, alterations and modifications must be 
adopted, and that it is mainly the principles which are to be his 
guide. At first, it would be well to make very gradual changes 
in the common modes of conducting the business of the school ; 
and after having thoroughly arranged the pupils into classes, 
simply to make use of the aid of two or three monitors, two or 
three hours a day. The parents or friends of these monitors, as 
well as the teachers, should encourage them to proceed heartily 
and faithfully in their task. In a little while, they themselves 
will become delighted with the success of their efforts, and per- 
ceive, too, the actual benefits which they are to derive from the 
labour thus bestowed upon the improvement of others. — Time, 
Patience, Perseverance, and Experience, will mature the sys- 
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tem; and he who can thus render it, in all its parts, what it 
should be; and give such an account of his school, as Mr Wood 
has furnished of the Sessional School at Edinburgh, as a model 
for other common schools, will deserve to be ranked among 
the most efficient friends of popular education. 

With these preliminary observations, which we cannot but 
hope will meet the eye of some ardent, enterprising Educator, 
who will devise the means of carrying our proposed experiment 
into effect, we proceed to give a condensed view of the chapter 
on Monitors and the Monitorial System in the work before us. 
For we know not how extensively this valuable iseatise is yet 
circulated: and we wish, through the medium of our publication, 
to give such an account of this part of it, at least, as will serve as 
a guide in trying the experiment that we have recommended. 

As in the case of the teacher, aptness to teach is the promi- 
nent qualification to be sought for in the choice of a monitor ; so 
that the scholar of quickest apprehension and greatest attain- 
ments, is sometimes far from making the best monitor. 

In distributing the monitors, it will not always be best to rank 
them in correspondence with the rank of the classes. Often an 
inferior class will need the instruction of the most experienced 
monitor, and generally the younger classes require, more than 
any other, the greatest amount of patience, ingenuity, persever- 
ance, and experience. The monitors, therefore, should always 
be selected from a due regard to their peculiarities of disposition 
and qualifications to teach, and not merely to their attainments. 
They should also be assigned to such classes, and attend to such 
studies, as dre best adapted to them. The same pupil who 
may fail entirely in teaching one branch, may succeed better 
than his companions in another. ‘Their own wishes, in this 
respect, should, to a considerable extent, be consulted ; and all 
should be made to feel, that it is no disgrace not to be chosen a 
monitor, or, after trial, to be removed. For this may happen, 
and, in many cases, doubtless will, for want of a turn for teach- 
ing, and without casting any reproach upon the scholar’s attain- 
ments or diligence. 

It is found in the Sessional School, that through the medium 
of his monitors, the master can preserve a unity of system, and 
as nice an accommodation of each class to the others, as if he 
himself were every moment personally occupied in each, and 
continually conducted the education of every individual scholar. 
But to do this, he must not merely sit on his platform, to give 
out orders, and, like the main-spring of a watch, keep the ma- 
chinery of the school in motion. — He must be continually 
inspecting the monitor and the classes, when he is not actually 
engaged in the instruction of a particular class. — He must let 
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the monitors see, that he takes a deep interest, too, in their own, 
personal improvement. He must be very faithful in directing 
and assisting them in their studies, and, if possible, devote some 
extra time and labour to this object. He must prepare them for 
their appropriate tasks, by spending a few evenings with them 
in the course of each week, and half an hour a day, as necessity 
may require. 

Will it be said that this is imposing too heavy a task on the 
teacher, and that the monitors may also complain ?— Let the 
teacher receive a generous compensation for these extra services. 
Every scholar will be a gainer by such a course. Let the moni- 
tors be led to perceive that they are, in fact, pursuing the very best 
method of cultivating their owm minds, of perfecting themselves 
in their respective studies, and of becoming qualified for the 
active duties of life. 

In view, however, of some of these apparent difficulties, if no 
other course is practicable, we believe it would be better that 
the younger scholars be kept in school only four hours a day, 
and thus two hours be secured of more faithful and individual 
attention to the higher classes and to the monitors, than to con- 
tinue the present defective method. The fact is, that by such a 
course, the younger scholars, themselves, would actually receive 
a greater amount of attention than they now do, recite more 
lessons, and take a deeper interest in them. For it ought ever 
to be remembered, in favor of the course which we are recom- 
mending, that wherever it has been tried, it has infused a life 
and spirit into the school, by keeping all constantly, industriously, 
and cheerfully employed, which presents a most delightful con- 
trast to that listlessness, indolence, and confusion, which at 
at present are too often found in a large school, of different ages, 
and pursuing different studies, under the care of a single, dis- 
tracted, and discouraged teacher. 





Art. II]. — Asyium ror Curiupren 1 Panis. 
FOUNDED BY MR COCHIN. 


[For the following interesting account, we are indebted to the 
Journal d’Education and d’Instruction of Paris. We hope it 
may not only interest our readers as an article of intelligence, 
but stimulate each to inquire whether he cannot do something 
in his own sphere in imitation of so noble an example. ] 
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Ensoyrne a competent fortune, though much inferior to those 
of many men who attract public attention by their luxury, this 
estimable citizen has founded, chiefly at his own expense, an 
establishment which will probably be succeeded by many others 
of a similar character. It consists, 1st, of a school for children, 
of both sexes, from 18 months to 6 years of age ; 2d, a school 
for boys upon the monitorial system; 3d, a school for girls ; 
4th, a school for adult males; and 5th, a school for adult 
females. Connected with the establishment is a kitchen, where 
soup of an excellent quality is distributed to the children at the 
rate of one cent per ration. ‘These buildings are surrounded 
by an extensive court, where the children exercise in the open 
air, during the time allowed for recreation. Suitable teachers 
of both sexes, possessing the gentleness and mildness of temper 
so necessary in forming the youthful character, preside over the 
different schools. One thousand children, and more than five 
hundred adults, receive instruction in this valuable establishment. 

The following notice of the foundation of this establishment, 
published by Mr Cochin, will make its character better under- 
stood. 


Since the improved methods of instruction allow of many 
hundreds of children being placed under the superintendence 
of one master, men who have the means ought not to delay to 
execute the wish of the late king, of immortal memory, when 
he said, in the 14th article of his ordinance, on the 29th of 
February, 1816: ‘ Each community shall be bound to provide 
for the primary instruction of its children, and those in indigent 
circumstances shall receive it gratuitously.’ 

Having been charged, for four years, with the execution of 
this ordinance in the poorest part of the capital, I have never 
for a moment despaired of being able to accomplish this wish 
of the king. 

Thirteen gratuitous schools, highly deserving encouragement, 
had been opened previous to 1825, in the 12th ward, (arrondiss- 
ment) and still there were in the vicinity two thousand children 
destitute of the means of primary instruction. After meditating 
upon the means of alleviating their condition, it appeared to me 
that two houses-would be sufficient to receive them, each to 
contain a thousand children. 1 wished to establish the first of 
these houses without delay, hoping that others would soon 
imitate the example, and establish the second. After having 
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visited and examined the institutions of other nations, which 
are in advance of France in industry and commerce, I have 
endeavoured to introduce such improvements as promised to 
be beneficial to our country. The first division of this plan, 
(containing three schools,) was completed last autumn, and 
opened in the month of November, under the title of Maison 
complete. One thousand children and five hundred adults 
were admitted before the close of 1829. Children from three 
to seven years of age will here enjoy every comfort. They 
will be warmed during the winter, and carried out for exercise 
in good weather ; receive every attention during the year, and 
be afforded the means of physical and intellectual improvement. 
Boys from seven to fourteen years of age will learn reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and linear drawing, and commence the 
trades which they design to follow. Girls of the same age will 
receive lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, embroi- 
dery, lace-making, &c. 

Two hundred and fifty males, of fifteen years and upwards, 
are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and linear drawing. A 
similar school is opened for two hundred and fifty females of 
the same age. 

The advantages which result from this arrangement are 
numerous. First, the Asylum is of the highest importance, 
not only as it respects the nature of the education, but as an 
addition to the aid derived by the public. The children are 
here made to contract habits of order and industry. The 
parents, particularly the mothers, are relieved of the trouble of 
overlooking them, and are able to engage in useful employment. 
Second, the schools are situated in a capacious and healthy 
place, where the children have no reason to regret their con- 
finement. ‘Twelve hours each day are employed in receiving 
elementary instruction, in developing their physical powers by 
useful exercises, and in accustoming themselves to manual 
labour. Third, the schools for adults afford an opportunity to 
labourers to acquire a primary education, by devoting the 
evenings to this purpose. 

In order to add to the benefit of instruction that of charitable 
assistance, each child can remain, from seven in the morning 
until seven in the evening, in the warm and commodious halls 
appropriated to the schools ; and will be provided all necessary 
food by the establishment, at a small expense to his parents. 

Such is the plan of the institution for which I demand pro- 
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tection and assistance. Fifteen thousand francs, a year, are 
sufficient to defray its expenses. Admission is gratuitous to 
such as produce satisfactory testimony of their indigence. The 
children of such as are able to pay will be received on very 
moderate terms (one sous a day). ‘The school will pay 
about one fifth of its expenses; the remainder of the expense 
must be defrayed by the government and private munificence. 

Perhaps, in a few years, there will be no necessity of calling 
upon individual charity ; but it is indispensable to solicit it, to 
meet the expenses already incurred. It is necessary to remark 
that this institution was not founded by the order of municipal 
authority, or by means of public funds. It was as a private 
individual, not as a mayor — it was at my own expense, and with 
the aid of two friends—that the land was purchased, the house 
built, and the schools established. 

One object in founding this institution has been to demon- 
strate the practicability and advantages of uniting, at a small 
expense, thousands of children, in order to prepare them for 
the duties of a christian, active, and laborious life. 

These advantages consist in enabling the people to increase 
the recompense allowed to school teachers ; in affording a more 
favorable opportunity to those wishing to visit schools with the 
view of improving the systems of instruction ; and in diminishing 
the expense in superintending them. I have reason to believe 
that this mode of furnishing a primary education, will have a 
tendency to awake the attention and the zeal of philenthropists, 
in favor of a large class of children who are corrupted by their 
education, and suffer for the want of assistance. 

Happy should I be in subjecting myself to great expense, if 
by this means I could succeed in giving one useful impulse ; 
but I have no doubt of receiving support in an undertaking 
which involves so essentially the future interests of our country. 
My expectations have not, as yet, been disappointed. The 
general council of the hospices of Paris has already voted three 
thousand francs to defray the internal expenses of the Maison 
complete. One thousand francs, annually, have also been 
granted by the charitable society of the 12th arrondissment. 
Soon, without doubt, the public authority will make noble 
efforts for the success of this new institution. MM. de Chabrol 
and de Belleyme, to whom the city of Paris owes so many 
acknowledgments, have visited and approved of this establish- 
ment, and granted it their assistance. Notwithstanding all the 
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encouragement which has been given, I shall be involved to a 
very large atnount before the end of the year, unless additional 
subscriptions enable me to acquit the obligations which I have 
contracted. It is particularly to the inhabitants of the 12th 
ward that I address my request, it is for them that the following 
lines are written. 

GentLemen — Your labourers, the men whom you daily 
employ in your houses and shops, are oppressed, by the care of 
their numerous children. I come to propose to you the means 
of alleviating their situation, by diminishing the expense occa- 
sioned by their children. Poor from their childhood, condemned 
to many privations, without having merited jhem, considered as 
a burden to their parents, often the subjects of brutality in their 
tender age, these objects of compassion supplicate you, through 
me, to afford them a less severe fortune. ‘The asylum of these 
children will be daily accessible to you, you can come and see 
them enjoy your beneficence, behold them reared up under 
your protection, with the expectation that in you, they will 
recognize their benefactors. On the expiration of ten years, 
faithful and intelligent labourers will be in your employ, who will 
restore to you with interest the money which you have bestowed 
in order to procure for them a useful education. 

Yes, gentlemen, I depend upon your aid. The institution 
which I have founded belongs to you rather than tome. May 
it soon belong to France, and be far surpassed in utility, after 
having been the model of many others. 

I have the honor to be, 


CocHin, 
Mayor of the 12th arrondissment of Paris. 





Arr. TV.— Review or Grimkxe’s AppRress. 


Address on the expediency and duty of adopting the Bible as a Class 
Book, in every scheme of education, from the Primary School to the 
University. Delivered at Columbia, S. C. before the Richland School. 
By Tuomas S. Grimke. 


Peruars the anxiety to provide suitable class books for 
youth, in every branch of knowledge, was never greater at any 
period, than at the present; and it is deemed of the highest 
importance to provide such as contain the most elevated senti- 
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ments, —such as are adapted to cultivate the intellect, to im- 
prove the taste, and to form the heart. Why is it that in this 
anxiety for introducing new books of instruction, one which has 
so long claimed the pre-eminence above all other compositions, 
is forgotten ? 

After a familiar acquaintance with the literature of twenty- 
eight languages, Sir William Jones assures us that, ‘ Indepen- 
dently of their divine origin, the Scriptures contain more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more important 
history, and finer strains, both of poetry and of eloquence, than 
could be collected within the same compass from all other books 
which were ever composed, in any age, or in any idiom.’ 

Rousseau could not but say, ‘The majesty of the Scripture 
strikes me with astonishment. Never was the most profound 
wisdom expressed with so much energy or simplicity.’ 

Fenelon, on comparing it with those standards of excellence, 
the classic authors, observes, ‘The Scripture surpasses the 
most ancient Greek authors vastly, in naked simplicity, loveli- 
ness, and grandeur. Homer himself never reached the sub- 
limity of Moses’ songs, or equalled Isaiah, describing the 
majesty of God. Never did any ode, either Greek or Latin, 
come up to the loftiness of the Psalms. In all its diversified 
compositions, every part bears the peculiar character that 
becomes it. The history, the particular detail of laws, the 
descriptions, the vehement and pathetic passages, the miracles 
and prophecies, the moral discourses, —in all these appears 
a natural and beautiful variety. In short, there is as great a 
difference between the heathen poets and the prophets, as there 
is between a false enthusiasm and the true.’ * 

‘The author of the address before us, may well speak of it as 
almost incredible that such a classic, ‘the best and noblest that 
has ever honored and dignified the language of mortals,’ is ex- 
cluded from all the plans of education of a christian comyaunity, 
with a watchfulness, a zeal, and a perseverance, which even a 
politic enemy of Christianity would not dare to exceed. And 
this is done too by its friends, who maintain the superiority of this 
book, in all the most essential points, to all the works which they 


*In regard to the English translation, our own Ames, whose opinion on 
this point will be duly appreciated, observes: ‘In no book is there so good 
English, so pure, and so elegant; and by teaching all the same book, they 
will speak alike, and the Bible will justly remain the standard of language, 
as well as of faith.’ 
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make the companions of our youth. Its antiquity is unrivalled. 
Its evidences rest on the testimony of miracle and prophecy. Its 
authenticity is unquestionable. Its authority is that of God. 
Its truths are, like himself, sublime and holy, pure and lovely, 
and adapted to all the moral exigencies of mankind. It is the 
only perfect standard of faith, and code of morals ;— the only 
permanent charter of civil and religious liberty —the only light 
that shines upon the darkness of the tomb — and the only guide 
to ‘that bourne from whence no traveller returns.’ 

The object of the address before us, is to vindicate the claims 
of the Bible to a place in our course of education ; and, without 
giving an opinion on all the sentiments advanced by Mr Grimke, 
we feel it our duty to invite the attention of our readers to a 
brief abstract of the principal train of argument, in the hope that 
it will lead them to peruse the work itself. 

The author commences with inquiring into the origin of this 
extraordinary feature of education, and the causes of its con- 
tinuance ; and, we think, shows clearly, that it is one of those 
hereditary customs, originally adopted without good reasons, 
and retained without sufficient examination. 

All Christendom was once Catholic, and the whole scheme 
of education under the influence of the Romish Church. For 
centuries, scarcely any but the clergy were educated. * Uni- 
versities and colleges were ecclesiastical, rather than literary 
establishments. When education began to extend to the laity, 
two causes prevented the adoption of the Scriptures into the 
system. ‘The laity were prohibited from reading them; and 
they were driven to the Classics as the only models of senti- 
ment and language, because there was nothing in the monkish 
legends, in the subtilties and absurdities of scholastic theology, 
which could compare with the Authors of Greece and Rome. 

It might have been anticipated that the Reformation, in 
opening the Bible to all, and asserting the right of private judg- 
ment, would have given it its proper place, among the manuals 
and models, whose exhaustless stores of instruction and im- 
provement should form a constant subject of study. But the 
Reformers appear to have overlooked this obvious, practical 
result of their own principles ; and, in their anxiety to inculcate 
the great truths of religion, appear to have confined themselves 
too much to those abstracts and summaries derived from the 
Bible, instead of leading youth immediately, as a part of their 
course of study, to the fountain of truth. Still it should be 
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remembered that in Germany, the principal seat of the Reforma- 
tion, instruction in religion, and this to a considerable extent, 
by means of Bible Histories and Catechisms, is universally 
assigned as a part of the course of education, from the Ele- 
mentary School to the Gymnasium ; and it is, perhaps, the only 
country, where commentaries have been published to aid the 
schoolmaster in explaining its difficulties. 

In addition to this our author observes: ‘ The Reformation 
assumed, at a very early age, the sectarian character. The 
course of events led very much, and very naturally, to the sub- 
stitution of Catechisms and Articles, of Creeds and Confes- 
sions, for the Scriptures, in schemes of instruction. After 
having translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue, and placed 
it in the power of the Laity, the great object with each sect 
appeared to be, not so much to teach the Scriptures, as to 
teach the peculiar views, which: each entertained as to all 
others, as well as in relation to the Catholic Church. Hence 
public worship, preaching, confessions, creeds, and catechetical 
instruction, might be expected to fill the whole measure of 
religious education.’ 

Besides, ‘ the Old Testament was in Hebrew, a language, at 
that time, scarcely known to Christians, and which, to their 
disgrace, has not ever been regarded as a classical language. 
Neither the Septuagint nor the Vulgate could be accepted as a 
substitute. Both were deficient in authority ; neither could be 
acknowledged as classical compositions, or models in their 
respective languages ; and both were considered by Protestants, 
as, in some respects, objectionable. In like manner, the New 
Testament, though in Greek, neither was then, nor has ever 
since been, regarded as a Classic, in that language. 

Another principal reason for the exclusion of the Bible, is 
found in the fact, that the study of it had been always consid- 
ered as peculiar to a theological course, and, in no respect, an 
appropriate part of general education. And so it has too much 
continued to be; whereas a liberal course of truly christian 
studies, and of the language and literature of its sacred books, 
indeed of sectarian divinity,) ought to constitute the noblest 
eature in liberal education, commencing in the family, contin- 
ued in the school, expanded in the academy, still farther per- 
fected in the college, and accomplished in the university. How 
can even the unbeliever neglect this subject without disgrace ? 

The existing schemes of education were brought to our 
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country, and subsisted in full force up to the time of our 
becoming independent. ‘The Bible was indeed employed as a 
reading book (in the schools of New England) at least ; but was 
attended to, like most other branches, almost entirely as a me- 
chanical exercise, and was never studied in our schools as 
a model of thought or excellence. As the leading sects 
among us, did not find the Bible a part of the general course of 
education, they have since been deterred from making any 
reform, by the unhappy jealousies which still subsist too much 
among them. But our author calls upon Protestants, and 
especially the Protestant clergy, to consider, ‘ whether the 
want of truly christian liberality, is not the main cause why 
heathen predominates so vastly over christian literature, in all 
our schemes of education.’ And he adds; ‘ It is to be feared, 
that each values his peculiar sect more than his common religion, 
and his own confession or articles, more than the common 
standard, the Bible.’ 

Thus the prohibition of the Bible to the laity before the 
Reformation —the sectarian, controversial character, which has 
been too much given to religion —the prevailing ignorance of 
the original languages and literature of the Bible — the preju- 
dice which regards religion chiefly as a concern of the clergy — 
and the spirit of imitation, have been the principal causes o1 the 
continued exclusion of the Bible from our plans of general 
education. But in all these, no adequate reason can be found 
for a course so inconsistent with the acknowledged character 
of the book. Has not the time come, when a change may 
be advantageously and properly made ? 

Our country must be acknowledged an appropriate place. 
Here there is no intolerance and persecution, and no union of 
church and state. ‘There is a general dependence of the 
clergy upon the laity, and an extensive participation of the 
laity in church concerns. Consider, too, our civil and political 
equality, the general diffusion of knowledge, the unshackled 
freedom of the press, and the paramount authority of popular 
sentiment, which would render extensive abuses impossible. 

The present is, in an eminent degree, the suitable period. 
It is an era of unexampled light, in all that relates to the social 
condition, and political improvement of man.” It is an extraor- 
dinary era for improvements, in whatever belongs to Science 
and Literature, and to all the various arts which contribute to 
adorn and refine society, to multiply the comforts, exalt the 
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happiness, and enlarge the usefulness of man. —It is a remarka- 
ble period, too, for be: ‘volent institutions and enterprises. 

he change which Mr Grimke proposes is, to give the 
Bible the rank it justly claims, and employ tt as a text-book in 
every stage of education, from the Primary School to the 
University. 

‘I would not,’ he says, ‘have the architecture of antiquity 
defaced, nor the Classics burnt, as is said to have been the fate 
of both at the hands of Gregory the Great; but I would de- 
throne the latter from their despotic control, in our schools and 
colleges, over the heart, conscience, and understanding of the 
young. I would degrade them from the rank of masters to the 
condition of servants in the education of christian children.’ 

He speaks of it as ‘an appalling truth,’ that in a christian 
country, in christian schools, academies, and colleges, under 
the sanction and even administration, to a great extent, of the 
christian ministry, in a scheme of general education, not more 
than one twentyfourth part of it is devoted to enlightening the 
conscience, and cultivating the affections ; and*‘ so complete has 
been the banishment of the Scriptures from all academic and 
collegiate instruction, that one might almost imagine infidel 
rulers had forbidden its use.’ 

The arguments he adduces to show the evils of the present 
system, and the importance of a change, claim the attention of 
every one engaged in education; and we cannot do justice to 
them or to the author, without presenting them in his own 


language. 

‘ The negative influences exerted by the present scheme, on the feelings 
and opinions, and through them on the entire character of youth, are de- 
serving of notice ;— for they are often more powerful and durable, because 
they are silent, secret, and indirect. If Teachers were to proclaim publicly 
and boldly to their pupils, that Religion was of little consequence, and had 
nothing to do with their preparation for the business of life, we should be 
exceedingly shocked. Ifthe Instructer were to express an opinion, in like 
manner to the young, that Heathen Mythology is a preferable study to the 
Bible, we should not restrain our indignation and astonishment. — How ex- 
ceedingly, moreover, would that indignation and astonishment be enhanced, 
if we were to hear such a sentiment from the ministers of the holy, humble, 
perfect Jesus, in favor of a system, so smmoral, and licentious, and indecent, 
as the Pantheon of Paganism! And yet we tolerate practically very nearly 
the same thing. What other construction than this,can the young put 
upon the whole plan of their education? Are they told that the Bible is 
the Book of God, written by the inspired pen of the Prophet and the 
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Apostle? Yet this divine volume is wholly abandoned, for human works 
unconnected with it. Are they taught that there is no God, but the God 
of the Scriptures, that He is their Creator and Governor, and is to be their 
Judge, and the Dispenser of future rewards and punishments? Yet the 
attributes of Jehovah, as drawn by himself, are no part of their daily studies ; 
while the character and actions of Jupiter and Neptune, of Mars and Apollo, 
of Juno, Minerva, and Venus, are continually before them: and they are 
expected to be more familiar with the Pantheon of Heathenism, than with 
‘the Word of God. Are they told that the character of the Saviour is of 
more value, as a noble, pure, simple model, than all the combined excel- 
lence of antiquity? Yet the sentiments and actions of that Redeemer form 
no part of their daily education ; but they are required to be intimately 
acquainted with those of the gods and goddesses, demi-gods and heroes, of 
Paganism. 

‘ Perhaps they are required to study the evidences of revealed religion. 
And yet the Scriptures themselves are never opened : and those infallible, 
surprising testimonies to the divinity of the Old and New Testament, which 
constitute the living witness within them, and can be discovered only in 
themselves, are sealed up from their view. Is it possible that such things 
have no influence og the minds and hearts of youth ?— Can they respect the 
Bible*and its religion, and its ministers, and the services of the House of 
God as they ought, when such contradictions are ever before their eyes? 
Can they know, and love, and serve God, as they ought; can they acquire 
the Christian temper and character ; can they rightly estimate their duties 
to their fellow-men, as children of a common parent, and brethren of one 
family, when the only standard of duty, and usefulness, and happiness, is 
thus carefully excluded, throughout the whole course of their education ?’ 


Mr Grimke places this course in contrast with that pursued 
by Mahometans. The Koran forms a prominent book in their 
course of education, and ‘ they value it too highly ’ to counter- 
act its influence on the minds of their youth, ‘by mingling it 
with the false and corrupt mythology of Grecian verse.’ But 
Christians not only expose their youth, during the greater part 
of their early life, to the constant influence of Pagan authors, 
but these ‘ are constituted almost the vicegerents of education, in 
history and eloquence, in rhetoric, poetry, and morals.’ 

The great objection which is urged against this course, is, 
that it would lead to sectarianism. The aithor of this address 
maintains that, on the contrary, no other means would be so 
effectual to suppress this spirit. 


‘ But let the Bible be a part of the education common to all, and christian 
fellowship, with its harmonizing influences, would be an early, an all- 
pervading element, in youthful character. Hence, reciprocal love and for- 
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bearance, liberal sentiments, and mutual respect and esteem, would be 
interwoven with all the studies of youth; and they would learn insensibly, 
but indelibly, experimentally, though not theoretically, that Christianity is 
above all sects, and the Bible above all creeds and confessions ; that Religion 
is pure and elevated, simple, beautiful and affecting, and common to all.’ 





Art. IV.— Posture or Strupents.- 


Prepared for the Annals of Education. 


‘Tue extent to which students in this country suffer in health, 
from their sedentary pursuits, is truly alarming. There is no 
question that vigorous mental effort, if long continued, and not 
interrupted by suitable intermissions, will necessarily tend strong- 
ly to derange the most important functions of the animal sys- 
tem. It is fashionable at the present time to attribute the 
whole mischief to this cause. The operations of the mind 
acting through the brain (for such is the theory), agitate and 
exhaust the nervous system. The digestive organs become 
affected ; — the appetite is morbidly increased, — and the poor 
student, who has exhausted his energies upon his literary la- 
bours, has no strength remaining for the combat with this un- 
natural hunger ; — dyspepsia creeps in, and ere he is aware he 
is linked for life in her iron chains. 

This, it is supposed, is the process by which almost’ the 
whole amount of feebleness and suffering, which students in 
this country undergo, is explained. Unquestionably it explains 
a great deal of it. Limiting the time of the day allotted to 
study —regular and agreeable exercise — recreation of mind, 
—and temperance in food (we do not mean famine), will un- 
donbtedly do much to remedy the evils which literary men 
now suffer. The subject, however, of posture in study de- 
serves more attention than it at present receives. The following 
simple principle seems to include all which is essential to avoid 
injury from this source. 

Keep the trunk erect, and the limbs as nearly as possible in 
a natural and easy position. 

The trunk should be erect; i. e. the student should sit or 
stand upright, with the chest open and expanded, so that all 
parts of the system may have full play. The limbs, too, should 
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be preserved in their natural position. ‘They should not be 
distorted nor strained; the arm and shoulder should not be 
raised, or the wrist bent, so as to occasion inconvenience or 
pain. Let a person write half an hour with the desk too low, 
and the body bent over it, —the chest contracted, and the or- 
gans of digestion cramped and oppressed ; — or with the arm 
and shoulder raised to a desk too high, so as to distort the 
back, and turn the whole body to one side ; — and after retain- 
ing this posture till he is satisfied with inconvenience and pain, 
let him try the position recommended above. Let him choose 
a table so low that the arm will lie easily upon it; and sit 
upright at it, even if the eye is by that means removed to an 
unusual distance from the paper, —and he will not write long 
before he will experience a relief so es roe and pleasant, 
that he will wonder that he never before discovered that man 
was made to be an upright animal. If, after satisfying himself 
with one experiment, the student is possessed of an energetic 
and persevering spirit, to such a degree, as to enable him to 
encounter that most formidable and indomitable of all enemies, 
physical or mental, — a bad personal habit, — he will probably 
soon find himself freed from some at least of the troubles of a 
student’s life. 

There are many minor questions. Shall I sit or stand at 
study ? Shall I use a low desk and a chair, or a high one, and a 
merchant’s three-legged stool? Shall my desk incline at twenty 
degrees, or fortyfive degrees, or shall it be flat? Shall I walk 
when I read, or sit? Shall my arm rest on the table at the 
wrist, or at the elbow? Do any of these things, or all of 
them ; provided that you keep the trunk erect and the limbs in 
a natural and easy position. That method of study is best 
which best secures these points. ‘The writer has several times 
known individuals cured of pains in the chest, apparently by 
adopting the standing posture at study. In one remarkable ‘in- 
stance, the patient, learning that clerks enjoyed good health, 
who stood at their desks twelve and fourteen hours a day, re- 
solved on following their example. His rule was to stand each 
day until he was fatigued. First day, ten minutes; second 
day, fifteen; thirty; an hour; two hours; and so on, until 
—— left him entirely. He was restored to health. The 
probability was, however, that his standing posture was of ad- 
vantage only as it facilitated the erectness of the trunk, and 
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the expansion of the chest. Had he taken and persevered in 
the right sitting posture, it would have been as well. 

The principles above described apply equally well to the 
posture of scholars in school. ‘They ought to sit upright, but the 
method which has usually been taken to induce them to do so, viz. 
by giving them very high desks, is very injurious. ‘The height of 
the desk does indeed secure an upright posture, but it raises the 
arm and shoulder to such a degree, as to occasion, in very 
many cases, permanent distortion of the form. The desks 
ought to be of such a height that the surface shall be but little 
higher than the elbow of the scholar who sits at it. This sub- 
ject is fully illustrated in an article which the writer published 
in the Education Reporter of December 2d. The following 
practical rules are there given. 

When the pupil is sitting, measure the distance between the 
place of the elbow, as ut comes upon the back of the chair, and 
the surface of the seat. The surface of the desk should be 
about three inches higher above the surface of the seat than this 
place of the elbow. The distance from the elbow to the seat 
will be found, upon examination, to be very different, in per- 
sons whose general height is the same. Hence it is by no means 
safe to give all persons equally tall, the same seats and desks. 
The accurate mensuration of this distance in about twenty in- 
dividuals, whose height varied from five and a half to four feet, 
gave a variation in the distances of the elbow above the seat 
from eight to four inches. This variation was very irregular. 
In two cases, where both individuals were about four feet in 
height, the distances of the elbows were five and nine inches. 
So that the latter individual should have a desk three inches 
higher above the seat, than the other, though the individuals 
were equally tall. 

From these calculations the following rule may be deduced. 
There should be, at the different desks in the school-room, a 
distance from the surface of the seat to the surface of the desk, 
varying from six to twelve inches ;—for the desk should be 
about three inches above the elbow. At these desks the schol- 
ars should be seated, not according to their absolute tallness, 
but only with reference to this distance between the elbow and 
the seat. When they are seated, on this principle, great care 
should be taken by the teacher to induce them to form habits 
of sitting upright. In the case of nearsighted pupils, exceptions 
to these rules are unavoidable ; but in all other cases, adher- 
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ence to the spirit of them at least, seems to be the only means 
of avoiding complaints of the lungs and the digestive organs, 
by a stooping posture, on the one side, and distortion and de- 
formity on the other, from having the writing arm and shoulder 
brought up too high. ERropore. 


Art. VI.— New Yorx Strate Convention. 


Address of the State Convention of Teachers und Friends of Education, 
held at Utica, January 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1831 ; — with an Abstract 
of the Proceedings of said Convention. 


One of the most auspicious signs of the times is the fact, 
that those who have long been occupied in teaching, prescrib- 
ing, and legislating almost solely for adults, are beginning, 
everywhere, to direct their attention, with deep interest, to the 
rising generation; and to collect in large assemblies, for the 
express purpose of promoting their improvement. 

We have been favored with an abstract of the proceedings 
of the New York State Convention of Teachers and friends of 
Education, assembled at Utica, in January last. 

The following were the officers of the Convention. Rev. 
Dr Davis, of Hamilton College, President; Messrs S. W. 
Taylor and H. Howe, Vice Presidents; Professor Yates and 
Mr E. Wilson, Secretaries. 

Letters and communications, some of a very interesting 
character, were received and read from the following gentle- 
men. Rev. Dr Proudfit; Professor Eaton; Hon. A. C. Flagg, 
Secretary of State ; Rev. Dr Mott; John J.. Thompson, Esq. ; 
Professor Anthon ; Professor Griscom; Professor Webster ; 
Rev. Dr Yates; J. D. Hammond, Esq.; Hon. John Fine ; 
Messrs S. W. Seton, and G. Lawton; W. R. Bartlett ; Benoni 
Smith, and W. C. Woodbridge. 

In our number for February, mention was briefly made of the 
convention ; of the committees appointed to consider and report 
upon various practical subjects; of the addresses of Professor 
Yates on the Study of Civil and Municipal Law, and by Mr 
Holbrook on the Infant School System. We mentioned also 
the subsequent organization of a State Lyceum; their appoint- 
ment of an agent to traverse the State, and a resolution for 
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calling a National Convention of the friends of Education in 
New York city, the first Wednesday in May next. We are 
persuaded our readers cannot fail to be gratified with some 
extracts from the pamphlet before us. 

A committee appointed to consider the qualifications of teach- 
ers, reported the following resolutioa. 


‘That this Convention recommend to the Trustees and Principals of 
academies, high-schools, and other institutions of the same rank, the 
establishment of Departments for qualifying Teachers, and supplying 
the same with suitable Apparatus.’ 


The report of the committee on the studies and exercises 
proper for Common Schools, contains so many valuable ideas 
in so condensed a form, that we transfer it entire to our pages, 
and recommend it as a valuable aid to those who are endeavor- 
ing to promote improvement on these points. 


‘1. The Studies. As our Common Schools are to furnish the great 
mass of the community with all the educatien they are to receive, ex- 
cept so much as they obtain afterwards by their own unaided efforts, 
the system should embrace what is necessary to qualify men for the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of life. For this purpose we think it 
should include the following subjects, to wit: Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Mental and Practical Arithmetic, Geography, English Gram- 
mar, Composition, a method of keeping Accounts, some brief system 
of Political Science, and some of the simpler parts of the Natural 
Sciences. We are sensible that this is too great a variety of studies to 
be pursued profitably in the same school, and especially if the number 
of pupils should be large, as it is in very many of the district schools. 
We would therefore observe, 

‘2. That in the opinion of your committee, thirly or forty scholars is 
the extent of the number which can profitably compose a Common 
School, under the care of a single teacher. And that where the num- 
ber in any district should exceed forty, it would greatly conduce to 
their improvement to be divided into two schools, a primary and secon- 
dary: The primary school to be taught reading, spelling, writing, and 
the simpler combinations of numbers: The secondary school to con- 
tinue these branches and embrace the others which have been named. 

‘3. Exercises. Your committee think the exercises should be adapt- 
ed to call into action the intellectual powers of the pupils, and teach 
them by independent investigation to arrive at conclusions for them- 
selves which shall be according to truth. They should not waste their 
time in loading the memory with what is not understood. In reading, 
they shoulé not be suffered to pronounce words without a knowledge 
of their meaning. Learning to spell several thousands of detached 
words, without understanding their signification, we regard as a great 
waste of time and labour. In arithmetic we think children can be 
very early instructed, and derive much valuable improvement, by the 
help of sensible objects, without being burdened with rules above 
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their comprehension. In composition, they may make considerable 
progress, by preparing short sentences to include some word or phrase 

iven by the teacher. In the natural sciences, children may be easily 
instructed to some extent, with a little aid from the teacher, in their 
inquiries into the nature and uses of the various animals, minerals, 
and vegetables, with which they are surrounded. In political science, 
the older pupils may be taught the rights and duties of citizens, and 
the great principles of our free institutions. 

‘4. Books. On this subject, your committee think the way is not 
yet prepared to say much. That most of the books in common use, are 
not well adapted to teach children, we think must be admitted by all. 
The variety of books on the same subject is undoubtedly a great evil. 
But your committee think it would be unwise for this Convention to 
attempt to recommend any set of books in preference to others. And 
we believe that if a remedy shall be found out for the other defects 
in the system of common school instruction, this evil will gradually 
disappear. 

‘5. On the Classification of Schools, your committee would observe, 
that the large number of classes in a school is a great evil, and tends 
very much to retard the improvement of the whole. When many re- 
citations and exercises are to be attended to in the same day, time 
cannot be afforded to pay to any of them that attention which the sub- 
ject requires. It would be better, in our view, that the pupil should 
attend to but one thing at a time, and recite but seldom, rather than 
by attending to a multiplicity of subjects, deprive himself of the possi- 
bility of making improvement in any. 

‘6. Apparatus. Your committee think the introduction of some 
simple apparatus a measure of very great importance. The articles 
which have been extensively used, and may be procured at a very small 
expense, are a small globe, to show the true form of the earth and its 
various motions —a black board, for illustrations — a set of diagrams, 
to show the meaning of lines and angles, and the various plane fig- 
ures—a numeral frame, something like that used in the infant 
schools, to illustrate the more simple combinations of numbers —a 
set of the more common solids, such as cubes, cylinders, pyramids, 
&c.— and a small cabinet of minerals and natural curiosities, to which 
additions might be made from time to time by the pupils themselves. 
In addition to these, it would be highly desirable, in the view of your 
committee, that every school should be furnished, if possible, with a 
small laboratory for chemical experiments, on Professor Eaton’s plan, 
with a map of the town in which the school is situated, marking down 
upon it the various roads, streams, and other objects with which the 
children are acquainted —and also with a map of the county and 
state in which they live, and a map of the world; that the first im- 
pressions made on their minds respecting the situation of the places 
of which they read, may be accurate. From the success which has 
already attended the use of the various articles of apparatus above 
named, your committee feel confident that no district would regret the 
small expense necessary to procure them; and that the greater im- 
provement of their childeen would soon convince parents that the in- 
troduction of this apparatus is a real saving of time and money, and 
consequently a measure of the strictest economy.’ 
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The committees on Agents and Lyceums recommended the 
speedy formation of a State Lyceum, and of ‘Town and County 
Lyceums auxiliary thereto, and of an Agent for the State, to 
assist in carrying into execution this plan, as well as to suggest 
improvements in common schools. 

An amendment to the School Act was proposed by the com- 
mittee on that subject, abolishing the office of Inspector of 
Common Schools in the towns, and substituting County Inspec- 
tors in their stead. The following reasons for such a measure 
are given in the Address to the People. 


‘ These officers being elective, it was naturally supposed that parents 
would use their suffrages to secure the welfare of their children. Ex- 
perience has too plainly demonstrated the mistake. It is unfortunate- 
ly true, that our citizens will contend for the lowest offices of power 
and emolument, while those which affect the intelligence of their 
children and the basis of future liberty, receive but little regard. Even 
should either of the offices be filled by one earnestly desirous of se- 
curing knowledge for the children of his constituents, he is baffled by 
determined opposition, or removed to make way for one who will esti- 
mate pence above wisdom. Hence, those whose duty it is to inquire 
into the qualifications of the teachers, and the manner in which his 
duties are discharged, are not unfrequently more ignorant than the 
teachers themselves; and the future controllers of the state are left to 
gather their scanty instruction from the illiterate wanderers whom 
necessity has driven to an employment rendered disreputable and de- 
grading by the neglect of those whom every argument should exhort 
to its honor and reward,’ 


The committee on the construction and furnishing of school- 
rooms, report in the following language. 


‘In the opinion of your committee, the common school-houses are 
too small, the ceilings too low, the windows placed quite too near the 
floor, and too little regard is paid to the ventilation of the rooms. 

‘The methods of remedying these defects, in general, are too plain 
to require explanation. But your committee would suggest, that in- 
stead of the plane ceilings in common use, arched ones might be con- 
structed with great advantage and a little additional expense; and 
that for the purpose of ventilating the rooms, the contrivance should 
be rather to let down the upper, than to raise the lower sashes of the 
windows, as by this means, the greatest portion of the air rendered 
unfit for respiration may be easily expelled, without exposing the 
students seated next to the wall, to currents which pass through the 
windows, or tempting them to gaze at external objects to the neglect 
of their proper studies.’ 


They also recommended to the Convention a change in the 
plan of school-rooms, the most important principle of which is, 
that ‘ the students are so seated for study, that while no two of 
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them can see each other, the instructer has a full view of all his 
pupils.’ ‘Into a school-room of this description,’ they add, 
‘any one constructed upon the ordinary plan is easily converti- 
ble.’ 

The proceedings of the State Lyceum, which was subse- 
quently formed, were substantially given in a former number. 

The Address to the People precedes the Abstract of the 
doings of the Convention. A desire to extend, as far as in our 
power, sentiments which we deem equally applicable to other 
States as to New York, will be our only apology for the length 
of the extracts. 


‘It was manifest to the Convention that the blame of whatever de- 
fects did exist in our common schools was not to be imputed to the 
constituted authorities of our State ; neither did it appear that the evil 
lay in the system itself, as recommended by the state, but rather in the 
apathy of the people, and their neglect of the advantages it presents. 

‘The design of the Convention, therefore was, not to dictate to the 
legislature a method of reform, but rather to awaken the attention of 
the people to the all important subject, and secure their exertions in 
behalf of themselves and their growing offspring. 

‘Such features, however, as appeared to the Convention defective 
in the detail of the system of common schools, have been modestly 
pointed out, with such suggestions of improvement as they were 
enabled to offer. 

‘The grand sources of deficiency in education by common schools, 
in the opinion of the Convention, are these : — 

‘The poverty of qualification in the teachers, with their frequent 
change. 

‘The short space in the year during which the schools are general- 
ly taught. 

The great numbers of scholars, with a variety of studies assigned to 
one teacher. 

‘ The absence of mental cultivation. 

‘The deficiency of qualified teachers arises not so much from the 
dearth of persons capable of instructing in common schools, as from 
the inadequacy of the pittance afforded them by the parents of their 
pupils. Notwithstanding the very liberal provisions of the State, it is 
lamentably true, that few branches of industrious pursuit are so badly 
rewarded as the honorable employment of instructing our youth; and 
that teacher is the most eagerly sought after who will teach at the 
cheapest rate — not in the most successful manner. 

‘The poor advantages still remaining are rendered still poorer by 
the great number of scholars imposed upon the same teacher, and the 
brevity of the term allotted to their employment, many of the schools 
being closed six and even nine months in the year. The same miser- 
able and mistaken economy prevents the construction of school-houses 
upon proper models, and the provision of suitable books and other 
apparatus of instruction. 
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On the Monitorial and Infant School Systems, we find the 
following remarks. 


‘The Monitorial System, with some restrictions and modifications 
would greatly multiply the advantages of instruction; and that sys- 
tem of inductive education, the developement of the mental faculties, 
so successfully introduced in Infant schools, properly applied, would 
lighten many an hour of the schoolboy’s irksome labour in committing 
to memory words to him unintelligible, and rules whose principles he 
seeks in vain to comprehend, while faculties which may be dormant 
forever under the present system, would be drawn forth into joyous 
and useful action.’ 


The economy of improvements in education is thus advert- 
ed to. 


‘The ease with which the rudiments of the natural sciences might 
be imparted by specimens and illustrations from the vast cabinet and 
laboratory of Nature, renders their entire neglect in our common 
schools, still more to be deplored; and the Convention earnestly de- 
sire and recommend their immediate introduction. 

‘A judicious reform would be highly economical. One quarter’s 
instruction from a competent teacher, would be of more real value 
than that of a year as now afforded ; and the advantage of continuous 
instruction over the present interrupted systems, incalculable. In- 
deed, money paid to an incompetent teacher would be much better 
applied if cast into the sea; for under him the child acquires habits of 
inconsideration and incorrectness, lasting as life.’ 


We close with the following paragraph. 


‘The question has been asked among us, again and again — How 
shall we present these considerations to the minds of the people ? 
How arouse them to action? These sheets may meet the eyes, and 
we hope command the attention of men of science and literature; of 
those whose superior advantages have enrolled them already among 
the friends of education; but how will their contents be communicat- 
ed to the many, that the work of reform may be accomplished? The 
Convention have been enabled to devise no better method than that 
already adopted by several other states —the formation of a General 
Society or Lyceum for the purpose, with branches in every county, 
and subordinate branches in every town; through which, and by 
which, as by arteries and veins, information may be gathered from, 
and communicated to, every portion of our state; thus shall we be 
enabled to enjoy the benefits of counsel and co-operation, and bless- 
ing and blessed, bring home to every man each valuable result.’ 


Note. — Since this article went to press, we have received the communi- 
cation of a‘ Member of the Convention,’ who complains that our former 
notice would lead to misapprehension on some points. We trust the present, 
more complete account, will remove any which may have arisen. We shall 
always be happy to have errors of this kind noticed. 
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Arr. VII.— Leeisuative Provisions ror ScHOoOLs. 


Report of the Joint Committee of the Legislature of Maryland, appointed 
to visit and inspect the Seminary of the Primary School in the City 
of Annapolis. Annapolis, 1830. 

Report of the Committee on Education to the House of Representatives 
of Kentucky. Second edition. 2000 copies. 1830, 


Prepared for the Annals of Education. 


Tuene is one difficulty intrinsic and peculiar to the cause in 
which we are engaged. It is with great difficulty that men can 
be persuaded of the value of knowledge before they have actu- 
ally acquired it. Educated men prize highly enough the men- 
tal cultivation which they have attained; but the ignorant can 
be convinced by no arguments and no persuasion, that intel- 
lectual treasures are of any real value. It is not so with other 
acquisitions. A poor man will labour as diligently to acquire 
wealth as the rich to retain or increase it. ‘The obscure and 
the humble may be induced to aspire as eagerly to power as 
he who has half ascended the ladder ; but the ignorant seem to 
linger in the dark, as if their motto was, the altered distich, 

As ignorance is bliss, 

"Tis folly to be wise. 
The reason for this discouraging state of the case is, that other 
objects of pursuit can be seen and appreciated before they are 
acquired, but knowledge cannot. ‘The palace and the gardens, 
and the various luxuries which wealth enjoys, appear even 
more magnificent to the homeless wanderer who gazes upon 
them, than to the lordly possessor; and the sweets of power 
were probably as distinct and vivid in the conceptions of Napo- 
leon the cadet, as of Napoleon the emperor. But knowledge 
has few prospective allurements; it seldom appears valuable 
until it is really acquired. 

It is on this account that efforts to establish, for the first time 
among any people, the means of education, are always attended 
with so much difficulty. ‘There must be some foundation in 
the previous attainments of the people in question, upon which 
the philanthropist can build; and in the thousand countries 
upon the globe where this foundation does not exist, the effort 
to bring the people to a sense of the importance of general edu- 
cation, and to immediate and efficient efforts to promote it, are 
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almost entirely hopeless. In all such cases we must be con- 
tent with a gradual improvement, instead of the sudden refor- 
mation which we might desire. 

We rejoice to believe that these remarks are not applicable, 
at least in their full extent, to our country. Imperfect and 
inadequate as our provisions for universal education are, even 
in the most favored portions of our country, there is, we hope, 
in all, a disposition to appreciate the importance of this great 
object — many able and zealous advocates are engaged in pro- 
moting the cause —and inquiries and efforts are making in 
every direction, which augurs well for their success. In the 
mean time it is important to be fully acquainted with the actual 
state of our country on this subject. 

In a former article on legislative provisions for education in 
the United States, we spoke of the three methods for supporting 
Schools, generally adopted, — by means of funds—by taxa- 
tion — and by a combination of both. Connecticut was mentioned 
as an instance of the paralyzing effect of providing for gratuitous 
instruction, without calling for any effort on the part of the 
people. New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Maine, 
furnish ample evidence of the good effect of the system of 
taxation. Ohio is the only remaining State which has adopted 
the plan of taxation; and the character of the inhabitants ' 
affords none but good indications of its effects. ‘This State has 
begun to collect a fund, to aid in this object, which now amounts 
to $90,000. 

New York has advanced more rapidly in the education of 
her youth than any other State in the Union, by a combination 
of both systems, which aids and rewards those who tax them- 
selves, and precisely in proportion to their contributions. 

Most of the other States in the Union, have adopted the 
plan of providing for education, by means of funds or annual 
appropriations from the State Treasury. The western States 
generally have a section of land in each township appropriated 
to the support of schools, either by the State or the United 
States, but we cannot learn that any important effect has yet 
resulted from this provision. North Carolina and Georgia have 
commenced the formation of a school fund, but it does not 
appear that efficient measures have been taken for the general 
establishment of common schools. * 

Virginia, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Pennsylvania, make 
an annual appropriation for the support of free schools for the 
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instruction of the poor. In the three first of these States, the 
appropriation to this object exceeds forty thousand dollars 
annually ; but in a government like ours, the attempt to sepa- 
rate the rich from the poor, is not only invidious and injurious 
in its consequences, but fatal to the success of the system. On 
this point, the Superintendent of common schools in the State 
of New York observes. 

‘ The radica! difference between our school system and the provision for 
instruction in Pennsylvania and Virginia, is, that ours embraces the whole 


population, and theirs only the poor. To this, more than to any’single 
cause, may be ascribed the success of our plan, and the failure of theirs.’ 


‘The Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of public schools, remark 
upon the Pennsylvania system as follows: ‘“ We have reserved hitherto 
our opinion of the great and radical defect, the incurable evil which is 
inherent in the school system of Pennsylvania, a system which is in oppo- 
sition to the most sensitive and the strongest moral feelings of our citizens. 
The feelings of the poorer classes will not permit them to enrol themselves 
as paupers, in order that their children may receive their education from 


the charity of the public.”’’ 
As a comment on this we may observe, that, of 400,000 children in Penn- 


sylvania, there were only 150,000 the last year, in all the schools of the 
State ! 

‘ Mr Mercer, of Virginia, in his Discourse on Popular Education, delivered 
at Princeton, New Jersey, states, that Virginia and New York, almost at 
the same moment, provided and set apart a permanent fund for primary or 
common schools. Fortyfive thousand dollars is annually appropriated in Vir- 
ginia to the counties, and the portion for each county is placed at the dis- 
posal of the commissioners, annually appointed by their respective courts, 
and charged with the obligation of applying the sum received by each to 
the education, by such schools as may be found to exist, of the children of 
those parents who are unable to pay for their instruction. The entire 
number of children benefitted by the application of the fund, during certain 
portions of the last year, are but about ten thousand, being less than a 
moiety of the total number reported to be in a condition to require for their 
education public aid.’ 


New York, with only double that sum, secures the education 
of 500,000 children! We trust the experience of these States 
will prevent the extension of a system so unsuitable to our 
state of society. 

Delaware has adopted the plan of the State of New York, 
and has a fund of 170,000 dollars, but we are not acquainted 
with the result it has produced, nor with the manner in which 
it is managed. We regard the last point as one of primary 
umportance, for it is obvious that the best system is of no avail 
unless it is thoroughly carried into operation, and its effects 
carefully watched. We “believe that the prosperity of the 
school system of New York is, in no small degree, owing to the 
appointment of an officer devoted to it, and to his energetic and 
persevering efforts in its superintendence. 
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We find an illustration of this principle in the State of New 
Jersey. With a school fund of $240,000, this State, three years 
since, had about 12,000 children destitute of instruction. A 
law was passed appropriating $20,000 annually, to be distributed 
on the plan adopted in the State of New York, to those towns 
which should raise an equal amount by tax. But for want of 
some efficient agent devoted to the subject, the fund still re- 
mains dormant; and no efforts appear to be made by the 
people to avail themselves of the public bounty. 

‘The first report before us presents some of the happy effects 
of a different course. Maryland has appropriated an amount of 
$31,000 annually, to the support of schools, which we hope 
will be employed as ‘an instrument for exciting general exer- 
tions,’ instead of a means of paralyzing the community, by 
bestowing bounty for an object which is not sufficiently valued 
to call forth efforts. She has begun her course of improve- 
ment by the appointment of a Superintendent of Common 
Schools ; and if no other good should result than employing the 
talents and activity of an officer like Mr Teackle, who now fills 
that station, and the production of reports like this, presenting 
the subject in all its importance, and pointing out the existing 
defects of the system, and the best mode of accomplishing an 
object so important as that of providing for the thorough educa- 
tion of every child in the community, the expense would be 
amply repaid, and the best security obtained for its ultimate 
accomplishment. It contains the report of a Committee ap- 
pointed in the House of Delegates of the State of Maryland, of 
which Mr Teackle was chairman, and his own report, as Super- 
intendent of common schools. In the former we find the fol- 
lowing interesting calculations. 

The terrene superficies of the State of Maryland, is 10,000 
square miles, which will give 400 districts of five miles square. 

The white population of the State is 20 to the square mile, 
if the cities and large towns are not included in the estimate. 

The proportion of children from five to fifteen years of age, 
is 30 per centum, or six to the square mile; which will give 
150 children upon the average for each of the districts men- 
tioned above. 

Competent teachers may be employed at an annual salary of 
300 dollars, which, for 400 districts, gives $120,000. To 
this an addition is to be made for the cities and towns, of about 
$ 36,000, giving us $156,000 per annum, as the sum neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the committee, for bringing the privileges 
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of education within the reach of every child in the State. As 
appropriations which have already been made by the State, 
yield $31,000 annually, a balance of $125,000 is still to be 
provided for if such a system should go into effect. 

The report proceeds to urge the importance of the subject ; 
and, to illustrate the effect which. general education has upon 
the prosperity of a community, it quotes the following striking 
passages from an address, delivered at the opening of a Nor- 
mal course of lectures at Paris. 


‘IT have divided France into two portions—the Northern, consisting of 
32 departments, containing 13,000,000 of inhabitants; and the Southern 54 
departments, with 18,000,000 of inhabitants. The 13,000,000 of the North, 
send 749,846 pupils to school ; and the 18,000,000 of the South send 375,931. 
Hence it appears, that out of each million of inhabitants, the North sends 
56,988 children to school, and the South, 20,885. So that primary instruc- 
tion is three times more extended in the North than South. 


There are some remarkable effects on the prosperity of the 
country resulting from this disproportion. 


‘In the North of France, notwithstanding the rigor of the elements, which 
entirely prevents the cultivation of olives, capers, lemons, and oranges, and 
scarcely allows the growth of Indian corn, and the mulberry tree, in some of 
the departments ; which deprives Normandy, Picardy, Artois, French Flan- 
ders, and Ardennes, of the culture of the vine; notwithstanding this ab- 
sence of natural riches, the mass of the people in the North, having more 
instruction, activity, industry, obtain from the soil a revenue sufficient to 
pay 127,634,765 francs, land-tax on 18,692,191 hectaires; whilst the 54 de- 
partments of the South only pay 125,412,969 francs land-tax on a superficies 
of 34,841,235 hectaires. Thus, for each million of hectaires the public treasu- 
ry receives from Enlightened France, 6,520,000 francs land tax. 

Unenlightened “ 3,599,709 « cs 

‘ We will now endeavor to point out certain indications of the relative pro- 
gress of the arts in these two great divisions of France. I have examined 
the list of patents from July 1, 1791, to July 1, 1825, and from this it appears, 
that the thirtytwo departments of enlightened France have obtained 1689 
patents, and the fiftyfour departments of unenlightened France, 413 patents. 


Its influence on the progress of the sciences is not less re- 


markable. 
‘ The colleges of Paris have afforded me another means of forming a com- 
arison. The university annually bestows, on all the colleges of Paris and 
ersailles, an immense number of prizes, second prizes, and accessits. In 
the University Almanac are printed the names of the pupils rewarded, and 
the places of their birth. 1 commenced by taking away all the pupils born 
in Paris, so as not to give any undue advantage to the Northern depart- 
ments. I then reckoned separately — Ist, all the pupils from the thirtyone 
departments of the North, pte out the Seine; 2d, all the pupils from 
the fiftyfour departments of the South; and the following was the striking 
result ;— 
‘ Pupils rewarded from the 31 Northern departments, 107. Pupils rewarded 
from the 54 Southern departments, 36. But another fact has appeared to 
me still more remarkable. The 143 rewards consisted of 37 prizes and 106 
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accessits ; now, of the 37 prizes granted by the University to the children 
from the departments, 33 were obtained by children from the North, and 4 
by the children from the South. 

‘The Polytechnic School, which is noted for the equity of its regula- 
tions, requires that the pupils who offer themselves, from all parts of France, 
as candidates for admission, should have already acquired a considerable 
stock of mathematical and literary information. I have examined the lists 
of pupils admitted during the thirteen consecutive years, and have found, 
that of 1933 pupils admitted, 1233 were sent from the thirtytwo departments 
of the North, and 700 from the fiftyfour departments of the South. 

‘The Academy of Sciences, which it is universally acknowledged, 
chooses its members with impartiality from the learned throughout the king- 
dom, offers a result still more favorable to the North. Of the 65 members 
composing the Academy, 48 are from the thirtytwo Northern departments, 
and 17 only from the fiftyfour Southern departments. I have reserved, as 
a last mode of comparison, the rewards granted by government at the peri- 
odical exhibitions of the products of natural industry. At the exhibition 
of 1819, the rewards were in the following proposition ;— 





32 Northern departments. 54 Southern departments. 
Gold medals 63 Gold medals 26 
Silver medals 136 Silver medals 45 
Bronze medals 94 Bronze medals 36 

293 107 


The committee propose the establishment of a central school 
for teachers, and of an agricultural school, as efficient means of 
promoting the cause of Education. In regard to the former, 
they propose ‘that St John’s College shall assume the title of 
the Central School of Maryland; and that in addition to its 
present means, it shall receive an equitable per centage from 
the appropriate funds of primary schools, and that the existing 
Academies shall be incorporated in the general scheme of edu- 
cation, under the superintendence of the Central School, to pro- 
vide instruction in all the branches of learning which relate to 
the qualification of a teacher, and admit, gratuitously, students 
from all parts of the State, who design to become teachers. 

Many considerations are adduced by the committee in favor 
of the establishment of an agricultural school, and facts relative 
to those now in successful operation in Switzerland, France, 
Germany, and Italy are detailed. Most of the arguments are 
already familiar to our readers. One, however, we have not 
seen often adduced. He infers, ‘the very imperfect state of the 
agriculture of this country, and the urgent necessity of schools 
for its improvement, from the very far greater proportion of our 
population which is employed in the production of food, than 
is common in European countries.’ 


‘It appears from the British statistical tables that 33 per cent. of their 
population supply the country with provisions ; 46 per cent. are engaged in 
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trade and manufactures, and that 21 per cent. comprise all the unproduc- 
tive classes. Our last census exhibits a glaring and awful contrast ; 83 per 
cent. of the population of the United States are extended under the deaomi- 
nation of agriculturalists, and only 44 per cent. in trade and manufactures.’ 


This dissimilarity is indeed obvious ; but we must not forget 
the more equal diffusion of property, the superior condition of 
morals and education among us, and the exemption from the 
many evils of a crowded population, (so distressing at this mo- 
ment in England,) which are connected with this less lucrative, 
but we believe less corrupting, employment of our yeomanry. 

The report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
appended to the report of theeCommittee, contains many im- 
portant remarks and suggestions for the improvement of the 
legislative acts, in reference to education, and of the arrange- 
ments and methods of instruction in schools, which we hope 
will not be without effect. Mr Teackle gives an extended 
account of the monitorial system, and recommends its adoption 
in large schools. He urges the importance of cultivating the 
reasoning faculties, and of rendering instruction intelligible, and 
thus agreeable to the child ; and proposes the extension of the 
course of studies in our common schools, especially in reference 
to the civil and political institutions of our country. We regret 
that our limits only permit us at present to notice cursorily this 
valuable document, and cordially hope that the enlightened 
views of the Superintendent may be duly appreciated, and 
that Maryland may take her place among the model States, 
in reference to education. 

We derive no small encouragement in regard to the future 
progress of education in Kentucky, from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, and the very able letter of Mr Peers, 
which accompanies it. We have been unavoidably prevented 
from noticing it, but we trust its extensive circulation has ren- 
dered this unnecessary. We cannot but present the zeal of this 
gentleman in visiting and examining the systems of the north- 
ern States, in order to aid in improving that of his own, as an 
example to the friends of education; and we have rejoiced to 
find that his views, after this examination, correspond with 
those which we have expressed. We would recommend his 
letter as a document almost indispensable to those who are 
called to act on this important subject. 

We could wish to transfer the greater part of it to our pages ; 
but our limits do not allow us to do it justice ; and we trust its 
extensive circulation has rendered it familiar to our readers. 
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Arr. VIII.—Srineine 1n Scuoots. 


To the Editor of the Annals of Education. 


Sir—I am nota singer. ‘That is to say, I was pronounced, 
very frequently in early life, void of any natural ear or voice 
for music. In the course, however, of my childhood and 
youth, I caught, by repeatedly hearing them, a few of the 
more common tunes, and would occasionally join in singing 
them. 

When I commenced my school, one or two gentlemen, 
interested in my plans, expressed a desire that I might have 
singing in my school, together with the other devotional exer- 
cises, at its close. ‘I believe,’ said an intelligent gentleman to 
me, ‘that a very large proportion of children might learn to 
sing if they were properly taught, and I think that a daily 
opportunity to practice would be of very great assistance.’ To 
this I could only reply, ‘I should be very much pleased to 
adopt the plan you recommend, but I am not a singer myself, 
and it is of course out of the question.’ 

‘ Do you not sing at all?’ 

‘Very little. Ihave not sufficient skill, however, to give 
the pitch, and lead in the music, which it would be essential 
that I should do, in order to succeed in the plan.’ 

The conversation only led rie to regret the more my want 
of musical skill, and the subject passed from my mind. A few 
weeks after, however, I was surprised to hear one or two 
voices singing a hymn together in the recess. J listened, and 
observed that it was Greenville, a very simple and beautiful 
air, which all who have visited infant schools will recollect. 
The thought struck me, that it was possible that the number of 
singers among my pupils might be larger than | had supposed. 
I accordingly in a day or two proposed, that all who could sing, 
should, at a certain recess, take their places at a particular seat, 
for the purpose of having some music. ‘To my surprise, about 
a dozen came together. We sang several tunes, and I began 
to hope that we might succeed in the attempt to close the 
school with sacred music, with less difficulty than I had at first 
anticipated. I proposed such meetings frequently in the re- 
cesses; the number of singers increased. Some, who did not 
join us at first for want of confidence, soon came, listening at 
first, and singing afterwards. We had at first some difficulty 
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in finding a chorister; but this grew less and less, until at last 
it was proposed to have a hymn sung at the close of the school. 
The experiment was tried, and succeeded. ‘The scholars 
chose by ballot a committee of three, who were to propose 
tunes, and one of whom was to give the pitch. 

This giving the pitch was at first somewhat dreaded. The 
committees served only for a short time, and new ones were 
appointed ; so that at last, several pupils had become accus- 
tomed to it, and we ceased to find difficulty. I made many 
unsuccessful attempts to find a cheap instrument, by which the 
pitch could be given, but in vain. Some that I tried did not 
answer the purpose, and others, none of us had skill to use. 
We however succeeded at last, without them, in having a hymn 
from the Sabbath School hymn book, which was the collec- 
tion we used, sung each day at the close of our exercises. 
Perhaps one third of my pupils were accustomed to join in 
the song. 

Things were in this state when the Convention of Teachers 
assembled in Boston, at which you, Sir, delivered a lecture 
upon the subject of vocal music, as a branch of common edu- 
cation. The facts there stated made a strong impression upon 
the minds of many teachers, and induced me to devote much 
more attention to the subject than I have hitherto done. Thus 
far it had been merely an ewercise at the close of the school. 
I now resolved to examine the theory of Music, and to make it 
a sulyect of Instruction. The elements of the science may be 
understood without an ear or voice, almost as readily as with. 
It is purely a mathematical study ; and the following exercises 
will show the manner in which the elements of the system 
were explained to my pupils. 

Teacher. (Waving the hand in the air). ‘ Does this ‘motion 
produce any sound ?’ 

Scholars. ‘ No, Sir.’ 

‘If 1 move it quicker, backwards and forwards, still it does 
not produce any sound. But suppose that, instead of my hand, 
I were to take a bar of steel, and fasten one end into the table ; 
then draw the other end to one side, and let it fly back, it 
would move from one side to the other in a very quick vibra- 
tion. Would this produce any sound ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir; a humming noise.’ 

‘What is the difference between this motion and that of my 
hand ?’ 

‘It is quicker.’ 
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‘Do you know how rapid the motion must be to produce 
sound ?’ 

A pause. Some answer, ‘ No, Sir.’ 

Teacher. ‘1 do not know. But I think I recollect to have 
seen it stated in some book, that the smallest number of vibra- 
tions which would produce sound has been ascertained. In 
what books can we look to ascertain?’ 

‘The Encyclopedia.’ 

‘Yes, I should think we might ascertain from some Ency- 
clopedia. How many of you can have access to one ?’ 

Several hands were raised, and the individuals promised to 
look, and to report on the next day. Some of the pupils, and 
myself also, ascertained from separate authorities that the 
smallest velocity of vibration, which would produce musical 
sound, is twelve and a half per second, and the greatest num- 
ber audible is 6400 per second. 

Pupils. ‘ How can they ascertain these numbers ?’ 

‘There are two methods; both exceedingly ingenious and 
curious, which, however, I must not stop now to explain. You 
can, however, recollect the facts. Now, if I should have a bar 
of steel vibrating at the rate of twelve and a half seconds, should 
you hear it ?” 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘ Would it be a high sound or a low one ?’ 

‘Very low.’ 

‘Yes, it would, a very low hum. You could barely per- 
ceive that it was a sound. If now I take another bar of steel, 
and so adjust it that it shall vibrate twice as fast, how many 
vibrations in a second would it give?’ 

‘ Twentyfive.’ 

‘How many vibrations of the second would there be for 
every one of the first?’ 

‘'T wo.’ 

‘Yes. So you see they would correspond at every other 
vibration. Is it possible for any two bars to correspond in 
vibrating more closely than this?’ 

‘ No, Sir.’ 

‘Some persons at first think, that if one vibrates thirteen 
times when the other vibrates twelve and a half, they will 
coincide more nearly ; but you will see at once that in this 
case, they do not coincide except at the thirteenth pulsation, 
whereas if one vibrates twentyfive, while the other does twelve 
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and a half, they correspond every second beat. Now it is 
found that the two sounds produced by two bars vibrating 
one twice as fast as the other, unite and coalesce more com- 
pletely, and more pleasantly, than any other sounds; and one 
of these is called the octave of the other. Now how many 
vibrations in a second would produce a sound an octave above 
the one vibrating twentyfive times ?’’ 

‘ Fifty.’ 

* What number of vibrations would produce an octave above 
that ?’ 

‘ One hundred.’ 

‘The next would be 200 in a second; the next 400; then 
800; then 1600; then 3200, and last 6400. ‘This makes in 
all nine octaves, in which is included the whole compass of 
musical sound. Beyond that number the sound becomes 
inaudible. 

(To be continued. ) 





Arr. IX. — Practicat Lessons. 


1. On Economy 1n Teacuine Encuisn GRAMMAR. 


Mr Eprror— The course of Practical Lessons on Gram- 
mar, an account of which has been published in the recent 
numbers of the Annals, together with another similar experi- 
ment, fully satisfied me of the truth of an opinion I had long 
entertained, that Grammar, like many other sciences, may be 
most effectually taught by the aid of sensible objects. In 
closing these lessons I have some observations to make on the 
common modes of instruction. 

In a public address, delivered some time since before a 
Lyceum in Worcester, a gentleman observed that he could dis- 
tinctly recollect committing his grammar to memory the twen- 
tieth time! Nothing is more common than for children to 
recite it, in course, two or three times. In many of our schools, 
a portion of the day, through the greater part of one winter 
term of three or four months, is devoted to committing to 
memory the rules and definitions of Etymology. 

Now if the purpose of English Grammar be to teach the art 
of speaking and writing our native language correctly, I do not 
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hesitate to say that the pupil is no nearer the object of pursuit, 
when he has learned to recite the whole of Etymology perfectly, 
than before he commenced his labours. This time, therefore, 
I cannot but consider as lost. I am aware that many com- 
mence with parsing in the first place, on the plan of Greenleaf, 
but this does not very materially alter the case, since the defi- 
nitions and rules, in the very language of the book, are still 
required to be fixed in the mind. It is the studying that which 
gives no pleasure, because it gives no information, which cre- 
ates a dislike for grammar, as lasting as life; and makes even 
the sight of the book odious to the pupil. But my chief pur- 
pose at the present time is to present you some calculations, 
which seem to me to prove, decidedly, that the common method 
of pursuing this branch is a very great failure in point of 
economy. 

The average time devoted to committing grammar, as it is 
called, to memory, is at least one month to each pupil con- 
cerned ; and this time is entirely lost. New England contains 
1,954,562 inhabitants, about one fourth of whom are between 
four and sixteen years of age. One scholar in ten, of those 
who attend school, it is believed, commences the study of 
grammar every year. ‘The amount of time spent, and, as I con- 
ceive, lost, is, at this rate, 48,864 months annually ; equivalent 
to 4072 years. ‘The time of pupils at school, including board, 
expense of clothing, wear of books, paying the instructer, &c. 
cannot be estimated at less than one dollar and fifty cents a 
week. I am not aware that any one has ever estimated it 
lower. ‘The value of the time would thus be 317,616 dollars. 
A great sum for New England alone to waste in one year, in 
this single department of instruction. Let this waste be re- 
peated every year for 30 years and the amount is nearly ten 
millions of dollars. 

If these estimates be well founded, who will hesitate to admit 
that a reform in this branch of education is imperiously de- 
manded ; Let us lay aside the irksome practice of tasking the 
memory with language which cannot possibly be understood, 
and which, if understood, could be of no service at the time 
when it is acquired. Let us leave books, and rules, and 
abstract definitions, for more advanced pupils, and teach Ety- 
mology, as it ever ought to be taught, by means of sensible 
objects, diagrams, &c. Then the pupil will take an interest in 
his studies, for he will understand them, and what he learns 
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will be remembered. The condensed form in which Practical 
Lessons necessarily appear, will barely serve as a hint to those 
who are already pursuing a similar plan, or are convinced of 
its necessity. 


2. READING. 


Or those children who attend our primary schools, not 
more than one in ten receives instruction in the art of reading 
in a more rational manner, than if he were required to read 
from some work in the Latin language. The remedy for this 
evil is to furnish pupils with reading lessons which they can 
either understand at first view, or by a reasonable measure of 
study. Perhaps this remark may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing example. 

I would ask them to take their slates and pencils, (for no 
scholar should be without these), and write words which they 
fully understand, such as green, sweet, and hot. Or if the 
names of oljects instead of qualities were preferable, I would 
require them to write the names of persons or things with 
which they were already more or less familiar. I usually 
prefer the names of qualities at first. 

Instructer. ‘ Now, children, you may write upon your slates, 
‘what you know about green. You have seen things which 
were green, have you not?’ Ist Pupil. ‘Oh, yes; the grass 
is green ; the window curtains are green, and the trees are 
green.’ 2d Pupil. ‘ My father has a pair of green spectacles.’ 
Inst. ‘ Very well; and you can think of many more things 
which are green, can you not?’ Ist Pupil. ‘1 have a pair 
of green slippers.’ 3d Pupil. Oh, yes, and my cloak has 
green in it.’ Inst. ‘1 am delighted to find you can think of 
so many things which are green. Do you love to think?’ 
All. ‘Oh, yes.’ Inst. ‘ Well, I should like to have you 
write down upon your slates, some of your thoughts about 
what is green.’ 1st Pupil. ‘1 shall not know what to write.’ 
Inst. ‘ But you knew what to say just now, when I inquired 
if you knew of any thing that was green. Could you not 
have written, as well as said it?’ 2d Pupil. (laughing). ‘ But 
may I write about father’s green spectacles?’ Inst. ‘ Cer- 
tainly, if you wish to do so.’ 

They go to work with eagerness. Their efforts will be 
somewhat confused and irregular at first, but practice will make 
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them improve rapidly. Children who have been accustomed 
to write and read simultaneously, from the time they learn the 
first letter of the alphabet, or draw the first cirele or parallel, 
will find little difficulty. ‘Those who were never required to 
write before, will find more difficulty. Still, | have ever 
found them able to form something like printed letters at the 
first effort ; and, however inaccurate or rude their conceptions 
of the form of a letter are, if they understand it themselves, 
the purpose is answered, and great caution should be used not 
to discourage them. 

When they have finished their sentences, they are permit- 
ted to read them aloud. These little reading lessons, being 
of their own construction, are understood. I do not mean 
that they are able to aflix dictionary definitions to all of the 
words, but it is perfectly clear that they understand their use 
in a measure. And such being the fact, it is equally clear 
that they will read in the tones of natural and familiar conver- 
sation. In teaching reading on this plan, several important 
points are secured with more certainty than in any other man- 
ner. 1. They are all kept constantly occupied. 2. They 
are pleased with their employment. 3. They are acquiring 
none of those bad habits in reading which are so common, viz : 
Indistinctness of articulation ; drawling monotony, &c. 4. All 
the faculties of the mind are brought into exercise in a proper 
and healthful manner. Attention, comparison, judgment, are 
developed, as well as memory. 5. For the pupils to form 
their own reading lessons, and thus to all intents and purposes 
make their own books, in the early stages of instruction, is no 
small gain in point of economy. 

But which of these points is secured in reading the easy 
lessons, as they are called, in most of our reading books? Take 
for example the easiest lessons in the American Spelling Book, 
the American Preceptor, the New Testament, &c. In either 
case, every instructer knows too well the great difficulty of 
keeping up the attention of his pupils. They do not, they 
cannot, understand them; and therefore they seldom take 
pleasure in reading. 

It is true we have reading books of a better character for 
children than these are, but they have as yet found their way 
into comparatively few schools. Such are the Child’s Guide, 
Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, Jack Halyard, &c. But even these 
are not so well understood by children as authors and instruct-~ 
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ers often suppose. Indeed it is one of the most difficult things 
ii the world to adapt written or spoken language to the capaci- 
ties of young children, so as to excite their attention, interest 
their feelings, reach their understandings, and cultivate the 
heart. Lessons which children prepare themselves, are far 
less liable to objection on this account. 


3. Lessons on Ossects. 


The London Journal of Education contains an interesting 
notice of a book which has recently been published there, en- 
titled, ‘ Lessons on Objects.’ The exercises contained in it 
are such as every mother can easily imitate. We give one, 
which may serve as a specimen. 

Glass is selected as the ‘object.’ The pupils are arranged 
before a black board or a slate, and the following conversation 
ensues. 

‘ What is this which I hold in my hand ?’ 

‘A piece of glass.’ 

‘Can you spell the word glass? (The teacher then writes 
the word “ glass” upon the slate, which is thus presented to 
the whole class as the subject of the lesson.) You have all 
examined this glass; what do you observe? What can you 
say that it is?’ 

‘It is bright.’ 

Teacher writes the word ‘ qualities,’ and under it, ‘It is 
bright.’) ‘Take it in your hand and feel it.’ 

‘Tt is cold.’ (Written on the board under the former quality.) 

‘Feel it again, and compare it with the piece of sponge that 
is tied to, your slate, and then tell me what you perceive in the 

lass.’ 
. ‘It is smooth; it is hard.’ 

‘Is there any other glass in the room?’ 

‘Yes; the windows.’ 

(The teacher closes the shutters.) ‘Can you see the garden, 
now?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘We cannot see through the shutters.’ 

‘ What can you say then of the glass?’ 

‘We can see through it.’ 

‘Can you tell me of any word which will express this 
Sar ?? 

‘ 3 
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‘J will tell you then. Pay attention, that you may recollect 
it. It is transparent.’ 

In the same manner the brittleness and other qualities of the 
glass, are brought to notice. The following are some of the 
other objects treated in the same way.—A Pin. Lead Pencil. 
Pen. Candle. Chair. Book, &c. &c. Any mother who 
will repeat this experiment with her young children, will find 
that it opens to her a new and inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment to herself, and instruction to them. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 


Common Education. — It gives us great pleasure to learn that Asso- 
ciations and Lyceums are forming in various parts of the country, whose 
prominent object is to promote the interests of Common Schools. 
Among this number are the Phelps Education Society, the Geneva 
— New York; and the Addison —— Tajceum, Vermont. 
The latter is composed of Superintendents and Teachers of Schools, 
Instructers of Academies, Members of Town Lyceums, and such 
other persons as the Board of Curators shall nominate, and the Soci- 
ety shall appoint. They meet monthly, and have lectures appropriate 
to their leading object. 


Economy of Lyceums.— A writer in the Education. Reporter has 
attempted to prove—we think with success —that it would be an 
actual saving of the current annual expenses of every town of 500 
inhabitants, to erect a Lyceum at an expense of 1000 dollars, and 
furnish it with the necessary apparatus and instruction. 

Improvement in a Common School.— A female instructer in a com- 
mon school of about forty scholars, in the state of Maine, has, 
during the past winter, made several important improvements. She 
has adopted something of the Infant School System, and has intro- 
duced an apparatus for illustrating some of the sciences. The pupils 
paid for the apparatus, The teacher spends her intermissions at the 
school-house with the children, teaching them to sing; occasionally 
directing their plays, and reading to them interesting stories. She 
has also introduced the Education Reporter into her school, reads it 
to her scholars, and asks questions from it. One point, at least, has 
been gained. The novelty of her plans has drawn parents to the 
school to witness her proceedings, who have expressed the highest 
gratification. Ed. Reporter. 


Education in Cincinnati, Ohio.— A Cincinnati paper states that 
there are seventeen free schools in that city in a prosperous condi- 
tion. In one of them there is said to be a class of thirty boys, who 
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voluntarily meet their indefatigable teacher every morning before 
breakfast. It is called the bright and early class. 

Zanesville Atheneum.— A building has recently been erected in 
Zanesville (Ohio), designed for an Atheneum, at an expense of about 
3000 dollars. A good library — many of our best periodicals — and a 
handsome cabinet of minerals, have already been secured. Zanes- 
ville is a flourishing town at the falls of the Muskingum river. 


County Association of Teachers.—'The Teachers of Boardman, 
(Ohio), assembled on the first of February last, to devise measures 
for introducing improvements into common schools. They propose a 
county meeting of teachers for Trumbull county, and the formation 
of a Teachers’ Association. 

islature of Ohio.-— A bill incorporating a Seminary under the 
title of the School of Science and Industry, at Ashtabula, a flourishing 
little town on Lake Erie, near the outlet of Ashtabula river, has passed 
the senate of Ohio. 

A bill is also under consideration, providing for the support and 
better regulation of common schools. Whatever may be its fate, and 
however different may be the views of individuals on the propriety 
of legislating on this subject, yet we cannot but rejoice at this and 
other indications, that this great and flourishing state is awake to 
the importance of primary education. 

Philadelphia Institute. — A Board of Managers from various denom- 
inations of Christians have established an institution under the above 
name, in the city of Philadelphia, intended for the moral, intellectual, 
and religious improvement of young mechanics. It is estimated that 
there are in the city, ten or twelve thousand of this valuable class of 
citizens, many of whom are chiefly destitute of the means of improve- 
ment. Evening Lectures on Astronomy, Geography, Philosophy, and 
the Mechanism of the Human Frame, are delivered for their benefit, 
which are already attended by several hundreds. A large reading- 
room, furnished with a valuable selection of useful books, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers, is opened, to which they have access, and 
where they may profitably spend several evenings of each week. A 
house of worship is open for them on the Sabbath, where a conside- 
rable number of them resort. The Institution has commenced under 
auspicious circumstances. We deem it one of the many indications 
of a better state of things, with which the age abounds. We hope 
the liberal example of the patrons of this institution will be imitated 
by the inhabitants of other cities. 

Education of Children in Poor-Houses. A bill has been introduced 
into the Assembly of New York, requiring that the superintendents 
of poor-houses shall provide instruction for the children in their es- 
tablishments between five and sixteen years of age, at least one quar- 
ter of the time. This bill, if it should pass, will be an honor to the 
State, and to the gentleman (Mr Sprague of St Lawrence), who intro- 
duced it. As things now are, the children of many poor-houses are 
left in ignorance, and consequently exposed to that course of vice, 
which will make them permanent inmates of the poor-house. We 
think policy, however, no less than justice, would require that they 
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should have, at least, as much instruction as other childrenof the dis- 
trict. We see not why provision is not made also for adult schools — 
as is done even in many prisons of France and Germany. 

Brookfield Female Seminary. — It is said that the Female Classical 
Seminary in Brookfield, Mass. is about to be arranged in such a man- 
ner as to embrace the recent improvements in government and instruc- 
tion. And what strikes us as most interesting and worthy of univer- 
sal imitation is, that the two senior instructers are about to visit our 
principal Female Seminaries, for the purpose of gaining such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to prosecute their labours with success. 


Ed. Reporter. 


Mutual or Monitorial Instruction. — From the annual report of the 
Controllers of the Public Schools for the first district of Philadelphia, 
we learn that the expense of each pupil who is taught on the plan of 
mutual instruction is four dollars a year for tuition, while in the ordi- 
nary schools it is twelve dollars. 

Results in Manual Labour Institutions. —The Theological Semi- 
nary at Maryville, Tennessee, was commenced by the purchase of a 
farm, stock, and utensils, for $3,500. The students are employed 
only in farming, and that but one day in the week. The annual ex- 
pense of each scholar for board is reduced by this to $25. 

Danville, Ken. Farm and buildings cost #3000. They are suffi- 
cient to accommodate fifty persons. The students labour on the farm 
two hours each day, and the expense of board is reduced one half. 

Germantown, Pa. The farm of seventytwo acres, stock, &c., cost 
$8000. The students are employed in agriculture, horticulture,,man- 
agement of horses and cattle, joiner work, &c. They labouf four 
hours everyday ; and in many cases wholly support themselves by the 
proceeds, 

Encouragement to Manual Labour. — ‘Jonas King, now in Greece, 
used to take a piece of land at the halves, in summer, and chop wood 
in winter, while he was engaged in study. Is he a less efficient man, 
than if he had never laboured with his hands ?’ 

New Hampshire Observer. 

Tract School Library.— Several individuals in a district in Wol- 
cott, Conn. perceiving the value of libraries in common schools, and 
encouraged by the cheapness of tracts, have established a library of 
this description for their school.. These publications are drawn every 
Saturday, and read with much interest, both by parents and children. 


Spirit of Improvement. — A Young Men’s Society has been formed 
in Hallowell, Maine, with a view to the collection of a useful library. 


Benevolent Exertions for Libraries in Schools. —- An instructer in a 
district school in Cheshire, Conn. expended more than one hundred 
dollars of his scanty wages for library and class books for his school, 
during a period of about two years, 

Another instructer in the same region has been for years in the 
habit of purchasing a small collection of books at the commencement 
of a term, and after using them as a library, presenting them at the 
close of the school to his scholars. Both instructers deemed libraries, 
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in district schools, indispensable. In their practice, they superseded 
the use of other rewards, 


Meeting in favor of Sunday Schools at Washington. — A meeting 
was held at the city of Washington on the 16th of February, to con- 
sider the object proposed by the American Sunday School Union, of 
supplying the Valley of the Mississippi with Sunday Schools. : It was 
very numerously attended, and conducted, apparently with great una- 
nimity, by leading gentlemen of every political party. 

The Hon. Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, was called to the chair, and 
Matthew St Clair Clark, Clerk of the House of Representatives, was 
— Secretary. 

he President of the United States sent an apology for not being 
able to attend the meeting, with his best wishes for the success of 
the institution. Mr Wirt also, the late Attorney General of the 
United States, sent a letter, assigning the reason which detained him, 
and enclosing a donation of fifty dollars. 

A number of resolutions approving of the object, were proposed, 
and accompanied with addresses by the following gentlemen of the 
Congress of the United States: Mr Whittlesey, and Mr Crane of 
Ohio; Mr Coleman of Kentucky; Mr Hayne of South Carolina ; 
Mr Freelinghuysen of New Jersey ; Mr Wickliffe of Kentucky ; and 
Mr Webster of Massachusetts ; as also by F. 8S. Key, Esq. of George- 
town, and the Rey. J. W. Danforth and Walter Lowrie, Esq. of Wash- 
ington. 

he United States Gazette says—‘The most perfect harmony 
pervaded the meeting, which was eloquently addressed by most of 
the gentlemen who moved resolutions. Mr Whittlesey spoke for 
some time on the benefits of Sabbath Schools in the West. Mr 
Coleman went at large into the importance of Sunday School instruc- 
tion in the Valley of the Mississippi, and answered objections to Sun- 
day Schools in general. Mr Hayne briefly advocated the truth and 
power of Divine Revelation, and declared the bible to be the basis of 
our country’s happiness and prosperity. Mr Wickliffe bore his testi- 
mony to the excellent effects of Sunday Schools which he had wit- 
nessed. He deprecated the idea, advanced either in ignorance or 
malice, of a union of Church and State being the aim or the conse- 
quence of these pious exertions. On the same ground, we might 
object to most or all of the literary institutions of the country, as 
having this object. Messrs Key, Frelinghuysen, and Webster, ad- 
dressed the meeting at length, in favor of this plan of benevolence. 

Mr Webster spoke of the legal provision made for the mind even 
by heathen legislators; but of ‘ the far superior value and efficacy of a 
system of instruction founded on the bible, that grand text book for uni- 
versal commentary.’ 

It is highly interesting to see gentlemen so absolutely and warmly 
opposed to each other in political sentiments, meeting on the subject 
of bible education as on common ground; and cordially promoting 
its extension as a means of national improvement and happiness ; and 
it shows in what light the American Sunday School Union is viewed 
by some of our most distinguished statesmen. It is peculiarly grati- 
fying to us, to see such testimony to the truth of the sentiments ad- 
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vanced in the late prospectus of this work; and we cannot but regard 
this meeting as an epoch in the history of our benevolent institutions, 
and a most auspicious omen for the cause of moral and religious edu- 
cation, and the vigorous, harmonious actions of those who deem it the 
basis of our civil and political prosperity. 

Printing in Schools. — The New York Sentinel recommends that 
children be taught to spell by being required to set types for books. 
It states, that a printing press is used in the Hazelwood school, Eng. ; 
and that at a school in Massachusetts the female pupils print a paper. 

Common Education. — Professor Eaton, of the Rensselaer school, 
Troy, N. Y. in a communication to the Education Convention at Utica 
maintained, that the Elements of Geology, Botany, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry may be taught and understood in any common school, 
without any addition to the time or money now appropriated to them. 
The committee appointed by the Convention to report on the subject 
fully concurred in this opinion. 


Massachusetts State Lyceum.—-This Institution was organized in 
Febriary. A press of matter compels us to defer a formal notice of 
it which we had prepared, until the next month. 


Prize offered. — The sum of $100 is offered in the United States 
Gazette, for the best system of School Discipline, Lessons, &c. for 
children under five years. Communications to be sent to Roberts 
Vaux, Philadelphia, post paid, before August Ist. 


FOREIGN. 


Teachers’ Meeting in Dublin.— The Irish teachers seem not to 
adopt the rule which prevails in New-England, of excluding politics 
from their meetings. A large meeting was recently held for the pur- 
pose of discussing the proposed repeal of the Unien. Various 
speeches were made; and at the close of the meeting, on motion of 
Mr O’Connell, a committee was appointed to prepare these speeches 
for the press, for the purpose of making the work thus produced, a 
class book in the Irish schools. 


Collegiate Education in Europe and America. — The number of col- 
legiate and professional students in the United States, according to the 
best estimates, does not exceed 1 in 3,300 inhabitants. In western 
Europe (excluding Russia and Turkey as not being in the same grade 
of civilization with ourselves), itis 1 for every 2000 inhabitants. New- 
England has only 1 student to every 1,200 inhabitants; and its 
most favored state (Massachusetts), only 1 in 800—and New-York 
and Virginia, only bin 2,800. Scotland has 1 student to 683 inhabit- 
ants — Saxony 1 to 851 Sweden and Norway 1] to 1,700, and even 
Austria 1 in 3,768 inhabitants. The whole amount of volumes in our 
public libraries does not probably exceed 400,000; a number only 
equal to that of the single University of Oxford; while the libraries 
of Prussia, with an equal, and not a more wealthy population, have 
more than 900,000 volumes—those of the city of Paris, more than 
1,200,000—and those of the imperial city of Vienna, 600,000 volumes. 
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Monitoral Schools. — In addition to the notices of monitorial schools 

iven in a former number, we find the following particulars. In Den- 
mark, 2,000 schools were established in the course of four years. In 
Sweden, there are more than 1,800 schools, in many of which Music, 
Linear Drawing, and Gymnastics are taught. They are also introduced 
into Spain and Sardinia. The progress of these schools in France, 
which was at one time arrested by the government, is now rapid. 
This method of instruction has been introduced into the army and the 
prisons, with the happiest effects. The French Society for the Pro- 
motion of Education, has forwarded books and necessary tables for 
this system to the principal countries of South America, and to Hayti, 
and has been the means of forming schools at St Louis and Senegal, 
in Africa, which the native chiefs attend. It appears that there are 
numerous schools in the Colony of the Cape, in Madagascar, and in 
the islands, as well as on the continent of India. An interesting fact 
is related of a pupil of one of the French monitorial schools who 
went to Senegal for the purpose of instructing the negroes. Hesaw 
a poor captive in slavery, deprived of clothing, and supplied his wants. 
His mother came to pay his ransom, but had not enough to satisfy the 
avarice of the master. The young instructer paid the residue, and 
the grateful captive offered himself to himas a slave, but was refused. 
The king of Cayor, whose subject he was, having heard of this noble 
action, sent an embassy to St Louis, to request that the liberator of 
the negro would visit him. He lodged the instructer in his own 
house, made him sit at his side, loaded him with favors, and finally 
induced him to reside with him. 

It appears that the monitorial system has been adopted to some ex- 
tent, in one of the first classical schools in Paris, and in the College 
of Meaux, as well asin the High School of Edinburgh. A Grammar 
School of this character has been founded in India by the Church 
Missionary Society, in which the subjects of instruction are Religion ; 
Language and Literature, ancient and modern; Mathematics ; Knowl- 
edge of the: Works of God in Nature; Arts and Employments of 
Men; History, and its Subsidiary Branches of Knowledge. 


Madras. — A Society has been some time in existence in Madras, 
similar to those formed in Europe, for the publication of elementary 
books. It has circulated great numbers in the native languages, with 
very favorable results. 

Egypl.— The school of Medicine, founded by Ali Pacha, is fre- 
quented by more than one hundred students. The printing press 
which he established at Cairo, is not left in inactivity. A number of 
treatises in Geometry, Astronomy, Surgery, Grammar, Military Tac- 
tics, and the History and Statistics of the country, have issued from 
it; and the young Egyptians educated at Paris, have occupied them- 
selves in translating an elementary work, to be printed there also. 

Calcutta. — An effort is making by the English Residents at Cal- 
cutta, to establish a High School. Shares are taken by subscribers, 
which are expected to furnish a dividend from the profits of the 
school. The Bishop of Calcutta is making arrangements for the es- 
tablishment of an Infant School in that city. We hope soon to hear 
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of many of these schools springing up among the natives of India. 
It appears also that their number is increasing in France, since the 
Revolution. 

Royal Gegoraphical Society. — This Society, instituted in London 
in 1830, already contains four hundred members. Its objects are, to 
collect, arrange, and publish, in a cheap form, such interesting facts 
and discoveries as may be obtained ; to accumulate, gradually, a library 
of the best books of geography, voyages, and travels, and a complete 
collection of maps and charts, ancient and modern; to prepare brief 
instructions for travellers; to procure specimens of such instruments 
as most useful while journeying; and to correspond with other geo- 
graphical, as well as philosophical and literary societies throughout the 
world. Among other objects contemplated, are the establishment of 
new divisions of the earth’s surface, upon philosophical principles, 
especially with reference to its physical or geological structure, its 
climate, races, languages, &c.; and the improvement of gazetteers, 
geographical and statistical tables, and road books, for different coun- 
tries. They meet twice a month. It is also proposed to publish a 
Geographical Journal, in place of transactions. 

British Quarterly Journal of Education. 





NOTICES. 


Journal d’ ’Education a |’ usage des Instituteurs et des Péres de 
Famille; publié par la Société d’ Utilité Publique du Canton de 
Vaud. Janvier, 1829. 


Through the kindness of an early friend to our publication, we have 
received the first Numbers of the above periodical, devoted to the improve- 
ment of domestic and primary education in the canton of Vaud. The work 
is chiefly occupied with the practical details of methods of instruction, 
founded on those of Pestalozzi, and embracing the application of monitorial 
instruction to the local cireumstances of the villages which compose the 
canton. The general plan and design of the publication resemble those of 
the French Journal of Education, published at Paris, with this difference, 
that the latter is still more simple and elementary in its character, being 
designed principally for village schools. 

The contributions to this interesting work seem to proceed chiefly from 
individuals of that enlightened and benevolent class of the Swiss pastors, 
who enter into the benign spirit of Pestalozzi’s methods of instruction. 
Occasionally there is an article furnished by teachers themselves, reporting 
the results of experiments in instruction and government. Some of these 
communications appear in the form of extracts, from a daily journal of 
lessons and occurrences in school, and constitute articles of great value, as 
records of interesting facts, relating to the juvenile mind, and the improve- 
ment of instruction, a species of composition which we would take this 
occasion again to solicit from our correspondents. The following particu- 
lars concerning the origin of the work before us, are derived from the first 
number. 

The attention of the Society of Public Utility of the canton of Vaud, was 
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called to the subject by a memoir of Mr Van-Muyden-Porta, urging the 
importance of measures for the improvement of education. At the next 
general meeting, a committee appointed for the purpose presented a report, 
the substance of which was, that any effectual effort towards general educa- 
tion must begin at the teachers, with a view ultimately to reach the people. 
No periodical work on education was published at that time in Switzerland ; 
and believing this an indispensable means for this purpose, the same com- 
mittee subsequently proposed the plan of a journal of education, which was 
adopted, and has since been carried into effect by the Society. 

he exertions of the Society are not meant to terminate here, but are to 
extend to all practical measures for the improvement of schools, by the 
introduction of suitable elementary books, and approved methods of instruc- 
tion. The various measures adopted by the Society in prosecution of these 
objects, seem to have been entirely successful. The journal, in particular, 
seems to be ably supported, in the department of moral and shyiteel, as 
well as intellectual education. 


Art without Science; or, Mensuration, Surveying, and En- 
gineering, divested of the speculative principles, and technical 
language of Mathematics. By Amos Eaton, formerly a Practi- 
cal Surveyor and Land Agent; also Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law,—now Senior Professor in Rensselaer School, &c. &c 
Second edition, much enlarged. Albany, 1830. Svo. pp. 96. 


It is highly desirable, that every practical man should understand fully 
the theory of his art. This is, however, not possible in all cases, and teach- 
ers must frequently teach processes merely, which the pupil must imitate 
in future life. This work is admirably calculated for this purpose. The 
rules are simple, but accurate, and the practical directions are given with 
a clearness and explicitness, which are rarely equalled, and which render 
this book a model in that respect. Such unequivocal praise ought to be 
supported by proof; but we have not room for extracts. Any teacher, who 
will look at page 19th to 32d, and read the description of an actual survey, 
will be satisfied. It gives one nearly as vivid a conception of the whole 
scene, in all its detail, as if it had been actually witnessed. 

We cannot commend so strongly Mr Eaton's desire to introduce new 
terms, —a desire evident in almost all his elementary books. We should 
hardly have expected, in a book whose title page professes that it divests 
the subject of technical language, such terms as Pediometry, Agrometry, 
Orometry, Udometry, Ochetology, Odology, Mydology, and Steriology. 


Quarterly Journal of Education. Published under the Superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
No. 1. January, 1831. London. 8vo. pp. 212. 


We have just received a copy of this important work, to which we are in- 
debted for several articles of intelligence. The efforts of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and especially of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, now Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, but better known 
in this country by the more republican name, Mr Brougham, have attracted 
general attention. The Journal which they have now commenced, will add 
very much to the influence of the association. In size and appearance, it 
takes rank with the other quarterly periodicals of England and America. 
The subjects discussed are, University Education; Oxford. Elementary 
Instruction in Scotland, the United States, Silesia, Bavaria, &c. Educa- 
tion at Rome ; — Gregorian or Roman College. Medical School at Paris. 
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Dissenting Academies. Education among the early Dissenters. Poly- 
technique School of Paris. Edinburgh Sessional School. Education in the 
Ionian Islands. To these articles there follow a number of Reviews of 
important works, many of which are connected with the study of the 
Classics. Miscellaneous notices, domestic and foreign, close the number. 


A Treatise on Mechanics. By Capt. H. Kater, Vice President, 
R. S. &c. and the Rev. D. Lardner, LL. D. &c. From the 
London edition. Cambridge, Mass. 1831. 18mo. pp. 388. 


So far as we can judge from a cursory examination of this work, it is a full 
and thorough treatise on the subject, and is well adapted to the use of Ly- 
ceums and Lisbeaey Seminaries, especially in those in which the subject of 
Mechanics receives more attention than is usually devoted to it, in the 
common text books in Natural Philosophy. The views which it presents 
are scientific, and the principles are sustained by mathematical reasoning. 
They are, however, illustrated by allusion to many striking facts, and car- 
ried out to their practical applications in the arts. The diagrams and figures 
are beautifully executed. 


Parlor Lectures on Scripture History. By a Mother. 2 vols. 
Hallowell, Maine. 12mo. pp. 390. 

A mother devotes her Saturday evenings to conversations with her two 
boys, on the Old Testament History. The subject is managed with skill, 


so as to present a general outline of the events described in an interesting 
manner, and a good moral and devotional spirit pervades the work. 


Observations on the Peloponnesus and Greek Islands. By Rev. 
Rufus Anderson, one of the Secretaries of the American Board 
-of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston, 1831. 12mo. 
pp. 334, with a map. 


The New Latin Reader, Containing the Latin. Text, for the 
purpose of Recitation, accompanied by a Key, containing the 
text, a literal and a free translation, for the use of beginners in the 
study of the Latin Language. By S. C. Walker, Philadelphia. 
Second edition. Boston, 1830. 12mo. pp. 250. 


There are about fifty pages of lessons, similar in plan to those of other 
elementary books in Latin; and then these lessons are reprinted, with an 
English translation interlined. There is a dictionary at the close. The 
pupil is to prepare the lesson, by the help of the translation and the dic- 
tionary, and to recite from the pure text. 


A Second Book for Reading and Spelling. By Samuel Wor- 
cester, Author of a Primer for the use of Schools. Boston, 1831. 
18mo. pp. 142. 


This book is intended to be supplementary to the Primer, and is con- 
structed on similar principles. It contains a number of simple, but beauti- 
ful reading lessons. They are not original, but they will be generally new 
to children. Each lesson is followed by columns of the more difficult 
words to be spelt. We are glad to have the number of good reading books 
increased. One suitable and thorough text book, in Arithmetic or Grammar, 
is cnong® ; but the reading book ought, if it is convenient, to be changed 
when the pupil has become familiar with it. 
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An Easy Grammar of the French Language, for young begin- 
ners. By F’. M. J. Surault, late Professor of Philosophy in France, 
of Latin and French in Paris, and now French Instructer in 
Harvard University. Boston, 1831. 12mo. pp. 288. 


The writer remarks, in a prefatory notice, that most of the French 
Grammars in use are not suited to the young. This he has designed to be 
more simple and intel Still it is not a child’s book. It contains, in 
a form suitable for pupils of any age, the general principles, and the forms 
of the language, without any exercises, aaa very few remarks upon minute 
details. 


Observations on the Principles and Methods of Infant Instruc- 
tion. By A. B. Atcorr, Teacher of an Elementary School. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 27. 

We intended long since to notice this interesting pamphlet. It contains 
a very condensed exhibition of some of the most important principles of 
infant education, which are well worthy the attention of teachers and 
parents; and we hope will promote correct views on some which are too 
much neglected. 


Examinatory Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Latin Gram- 
mar, English Grammar, and the History of England. London. 
24to. pp. 120. 


This, so far as we know, is a book on a new plan. Jt consists solely of 
questions, which relate to the subjects specified, but do not refer to any par- 
ticular These questions are designed to bring up all the important 
points, and the pupils are to seek answers to them from any sources of 
information within their reach. It may be used, in going over a study, by 
way of review, or in the ordinary course of instruction ; the class receiving 
a certain number of questions for their lesson, aid obtaining the answers 
from any books accessible. We are inclined to think that the plan might 
be very advantageously adopted for the older pupils in our schools. The 
preparation of a lesson of this kind, will evidently call into exercise some 
mental faculties, not so fully developed by the ordinary modes; and it 
mia afford a pleasing variety, interspersed with the other exercises of the 

ool, 


The Scholar’s Capital Book, being a New Method of teaching 
Youth, by tracing, to form Capitals. By a Teacher. Boston, 1831. 


It is in the form of the common writing books sold for schools, except 
that the paper is more nearly transparent, and at the close, there is a page 
containing the forms of the eapitals, which can be folded in under any page 
in the book, and thus guide the pupil. We should think that it might be a 
successful and expeditious mode of teaching the forms of these letters to 
young scholars. 
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